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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 





I.—ON FREGE’S WAY OUT 
By W. V. QuINE 


In his review? of Geach and Black’s Translations from the 
Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege,? Scholz urges that I 
evaluate the idea which Geach and Black express thus in their 
Preface : 


Special attention should be paid to Frege’s discussion of Russell’s 
paradox in the appendix to vol. ii of the Grundgeseize. It is discredit- 
able that logical works should repeat the legend of Frege’s abandoning 
his researches in despair when faced with the paradox; in fact he 
indicates a line of solution, which others (e.g. Quine) have followed 
out farther. 


Geach becomes more explicit in a footnote (p. 243) : 


The way out of Russell’s Paradox here suggested by Frege has been 
followed by several later writers—e.g. by Quine in Mathematical Logic. 
Quine’s particular form of the solution would be stated as follows in 
Frege’s terminology : The concepts not a member of itself and member 
of some class but not of itself have the same class as their extension ; 
but the class in question is not a member of any class, and thus falls 
only under the first of these concepts, not under the second. (But 
the relation of Quine’s solution to Frege’s is obscured because Quine 
does not explicitly make Frege’s distinction between a concept or 
property and its extension.) 


It is thus that I have been prompted to write the present paper. 
Church has described Geach and Black’s idea as “ far-fetched 
at best ’’,3 and a paper on the scale of the present one is scarcely 


1 Heinrich Scholz, in Zentralblatt fiir Mathematik, vol. 48 (1954), pp. 1 f. 

2 Peter Geach and Max Black, editors and translators (Oxford: Black- 
well, 1952). 

* Alonzo Church, review in Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 18 (1953), 
p. 93. 
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needed to bear him out. It has seemed worth while, however, to 
relate Frege’s “ line of solution ”’ to the history of set theory and 
also to show how it leads to contradiction. 







































W. V. QUINE : 


1. Frege, Whitehead, and Russell on attributes 


Taking our cue from the concluding parenthesis of the note 
quoted from Geach, we may begin by reflecting briefly on 
“concepts or properties.”’ Or, since ‘concept’ hints of mind 
and ‘property’ hints of a distinction between essence and 
accident, let us say attributes. In an appendix I shall show 
motivation for not admitting such entities, but meanwhile we 
must bear with them. An open sentence, e.g. ‘a has fins’, is 
supposed to determine both an attribute, that of finnedness, and 
a class, that of fin bearers (past, present, and future). The 
class may be called the extension of the open sentence ; also it 
may be called the extension of the attribute. { 

Since Whitehead and Russell’s work is nearer home than 
Frege’s, ‘and since occasion will arise anyway for certain 
comparisons, let us first view the notion of attribute in the 
context of Principia Mathematica. Whitehead and Russell, like 
Frege, admitted attributes in addition to classes. At the level 
of primitive notation, indeed, Whitehead and Russell adopted 
attributes to the exclusion of classes, and then introduced class 
names and class variables by contextual definition in terms of 
their theory of attributes ; but at any rate their derived body of 
theory embraces the attributes and classes in effect side by side. 
The attributes were called propositional functions in Principia, 
and there was confusion between propositional functions in this 
sense and propositional functions in the sense of open sentences 
or predicates ;1 but this confusion is now inessential, for we know 
how to rectify it without upsetting the system.” To proceed, then: 
in Principia we find variables ‘¢’, ‘%’, etc. for attributes, and 
‘a’, ‘B’, etc. for classes. Also we find two ways of using cir- 
cumflex accents in connexion with open sentences, one for the 


1¥For a treatment of the relevant notion of predicate see my Methods of 
of Logic (New York: Holt; London: Kegan Paul, 1950), pp. 131 ff. 
Predicates in this sense are, like open sentences, notational forms. They 
are so devised as to expedite technical discussions of substitution. At 
those points in Principia where the “ propositional functions ” ambiguously 
so-called can be construed as notational entities at all (rather than as 
attributes), they are identifiable more aptly with predicates than with 
open sentences. 

2 Cf. pp. 144 ff. of my ‘“‘ Whitehead and the rise of modern logic,” in 
The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, edited by P. A. Schilpp 
(Evanston, Ill. : Library of Living Philosophers, 1941). 
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147 
abstraction of attributes and the other for the abstraction of 
classes ; thus ‘% has fins’ names the attribute and ‘ Z(x has 


fins) ’ the class. Formally the one difference between attributes 
and classes, for Principia, is that the law of extensionality : 


ON FREGE’S WAY OUT 


(x(ven.=.ref~)9.n=f8 : . (i) 
holds for classes whereas the corresponding law : 
(age =ye)2.6=f «© «.  .« (2) 


is not supposed to hold for attributes. The whole trick of 
defining class notation contextually in terms of attribute nota- 
tion, in Princiqa, is indeed a trick of rendering the law of ex- 
tensionality demonstrable for classes without adopting it for 
attributes. 

The use of distinctive notation for attributes and classes is a 
feature of Frege’s theory as well as of Principia. On the other 
hand there are differences. In Principia the realm of attributes 

can stand intact without benefit of classes—as indeed it explicitly 
does, from the point of view of primitive notation. For Frege, 
on the other hand, attributes depended in large part upon classes. 
Frege treated of attributes of classes without looking upon such 
discourse as somehow reducible to a more fundamental form 
treating of attributes of attributes. Thus, whereas he spoke of 
attributes of attributes as second-level attributes, he rated the 
attributes of classes as of first level; for he took all classes as 
rock-bottom objects on a par with individuals.* 


2. In the jaws of the press 


When most of the second volume (1903) of Frege’s Grundgesetze 
der Arithmetik was in type and ready for printing, Russell wrote 
Frege announcing Russell’s paradox and showing that it could be 
proved in Frege’s system. In response Frege wrote an appendix 
to that second volume. This appendix was a report of the crisis 
and an essay at surveying the situation after the body of the 
book was beyond recall. It was to his translation of this appendix 
that Geach attached the footnote quoted at the beginning of the 
present paper. 

According to Frege’s original system, every attribute ¢ had a 
class (42) as its extension, and 


Ader) = A(x) .D (a)(gr = ya). . . (8) 


1 Frege, Grundgesetze der Arithmetik, vol. 1 (Jena, 1893), §§ 23, 24, 35. 
See also Rudolf Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language (New York : 
Harcourt Brace; London: Kegan Paul, 1937), p. 138. 
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The line he takes in his appendix is that of revoking (3). In so 
doing he impoverishes, to some degree, his universe of classes. 
He now allows attributes to have as their extensions the same 
class even where the attributes differ to the extent of holding 
and failing of some object. 

Readers of Principia know that Russell’s paradox of classes 
has a direct analogue in terms of attributes, and that the authors 
of Principia therefore found need to frame their theory of types 
for attributes as well as for classes. Indeed, the basic form of 
the theory of types in Principia is the theory of types of attributes, 
or propositional functions. The type structure is automatically 
inherited by classes, through the contextual definitions by which 
the theory of classes is derived in Principia from that of attributes. 
Readers of Principia may wonder, therefore, that Frege can 
leave his own universe of attributes intact, and molest only the 
classes. Can we not reproduce Russell’s paradox in Frege’s 
theory of attributes, without using his classes at all ? 

We can not. The reason is that Frege had, even before the 
discovery of Russell’s paradox, the theory of levels of attributes 
hinted at above ; an anticipation, to some degree, of the theory 
of types. If in response to Russell’s paradox Frege had elected 
to regiment his classes in levels corresponding to those of his 
attributes, his overall solution would have borne considerable 
resemblance to that in Princija. 

Actually it is not to be wondered that Frege did not think of 
this course, or, thinking of it, adopt it. It was by having all his 
classes at ground level that he was able to avoid the use of high- 
level attributes, and this he liked to do. He regularly avoided 
ascent in his hierarchy of attributes by resorting at appropriate 
points to classes as zero-level proxies of attributes.? Thus, 
though he gives examples of third-level attributes and alludes to 
a continuation of the hierarchy,* in practice he uses no variables 
for attributes above the first level, nor constants for attributes 
above the second. 

Russell’s Principles of Mathematics, like the second volume of 
Grundgesetze, appeared in 1903. Russell had written Principles 
in ignorance of Frege’s work ; but before Principles was off the 


W. V. QUINE : 


1 A somewhat clearer anticipation of the theory of types is to be found 
still earlier, in Ernst Schréder, Vorlesungen iiber die Algebra der Logik, 
vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 245-249. Cf. Alonzo Church, “ Schréder’s 
anticipation of the simple theory of types,” preprinted for Fifth Inter- 
national Congress for Unity of Science (Cambridge, Mass., 1939) as from 
Journal of Unified Science, vol. 9 (which never appeared). 

2 Frege, op. cit. § 35. 3 Op. cit. § 24. 
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press he discovered Frege’s writings and read various, including 
the first volume of Grundgesetzte. There was time for him to add 
a long and appreciative appendix to Principles ; time also, we 
have seen, for him to write Frege and evoke, in turn, an appendix 
in the second volume of Grundgesetze; and time even for him to 
see that appendix of Frege’s and add still a note to his own 
appendix to Principles (p. 522), as follows : 


ON FREGE’S WAY OUT 


The second volume of Gg., which appeared too late to be noticed in 
the Appendix, contains an interesting discussion of the contradiction 
. , Suggesting that the solution is to be found by denying that 
two propositional functions which determine equal classes must be 
equivalent. As it seems very likely that this is the true solution, the 
reader is strongly recommended to examine Frege on this point. 


3. Frege’s details 


Thus far I have described Frege’s suggestion only incompletely, 
viz. as the rejection of (3). Russell in the above note describes it 
likewise, using different terminology. To be told that (3) is no 
longer to hold, or is no longer to retain its full generality, is to be 
told merely in what general quarter the revision is to be sought, 
and not what the revision is to be. Frege went on, however, in 
that same appendix to Grundgesetze, to make his suggestion more 
definite. Commenting on a step-by-step recapitulation of the 
argument of Russell’s paradox, he writes :! 

In both cases we see that the exceptional case is constituted by the 
extension itself, in that it falls under only one of two concepts whose 
extension it is ; and we see that the occurrence of this exception can 
in no way be avoided. Accordingly the following suggests itself as 
the criterion for equality in extension : The extension of one concept 
coincides with that of another when every object that falls under the 
first concept, except the extension of the first concept, falls under the 
second concept likewise, and when every object that falls under the 
second concept, except the extension of the second concept, falls under 
the first concept likewise. 


What Frege calls “concepts ”’ (Begriffe) in this passage are of 
course what I have been calling “attributes’”’. Thus Frege is 
proposing, contrary to (3), that at least for some attributes ¢ and 
% we take Z(¢x) and Z(¥x) to be one and the same class even 
though ‘dx = yx’ be false of one special object 2, viz. that class 
itself.” 

1Geach and Black, pp. 242 f. translating Grundgesetze, vol. 2 (Jena, 
1903), p. 262. 

*Tam now abandoning Whitehead and Russell’s class variables ‘x’, ‘ B’, 
ete. (see § 1 above) in favour of the general variables ‘x’, ‘y’, ete. This 
procedure accords with Frege’s, and is the appropriate one in the absence 
of a theory of types. 
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Classically, the members of % (fx) are such that 


(ylyetga)-= gy), - - - (4) 
This implies (3). Frege, in departing from (3), is therefore 
departing from (4), thus allowing the membership of Z(¢a) to 
deviate somewhat from its classical composition. But he keeps 
the deviation to a minimum, thus providing } that 


(yy + dx). > :yeFdx).=¢gy). - ~ (5) 
This provision still leaves open the possibility, for any particular 
¢, that Z(px) either comprise exactly the objects x such that ¢a, or 
comprise all of them plus £(¢z) itself, or comprise all except 
£(¢a) itself. Frege implicitly elects this last alternative for all 
choices of ¢ ;? thus 


(y)[y < 2(pa). =. y + Ha). dy]. - (6) 
Note that even this stipulation does not quite determine £(¢z) ; 
to view (6) as a definition of ‘ £(¢x)’ would involve circularity, 
because of the recurrence of ‘Z(¢x)’ on the right. Frege 
expresses awareness of this lack of specificity, in a remark 


immediately following the longer passage which I quoted a page 
back. 


Obviously this cannot be taken as defining the extension of a 
concept, but only as specifiying the distinctive property of this 
second-level function. 


What we have just been examining would seem to be the 
“way out of Russell’s paradox’’ which, according to Geach, 
“has been followed by several later writers—e.g. by Quine, in 
Mathematical Logic’’. But he must have meant to refer only 
to broader lines of Frege’s proposal; for the idea expressed in 
(5) (let alone (6)) has never been used, so far as I know, by any 
one but Frege. This is cause for satisfaction, because the idea 
leads to contradiction in any universe of more than one member. 


4. The new contradiction 


Sobocitiski reports * that Lesniewski proved the inconsistency 
of Frege’s proposal in 1938. Leésniewski’s argument, as set 
forth by Sobocinski, is hard to dissociate from special features of 
Lesniewski’s system. But Geach, who lately brought this paper 


1 Grundgeseize, vol. 2, p. 264. 

* Bolestaw Sobocinski, “ L’Analyse de l’antinomie russellienne par 
Leéniewski,” Methodos, vol. 1 (1949), pp. 94-107, 220-228, 308-316 
(specifically 220 ff.). 
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to my attention, has succeeded in reproducing the argument in a 
Fregean setting, obtaining a contradiction from (6) and : 


(4x)(Ay)(z + 9). Sidhe es, 

Before hearing of these developments I had derived a contra- 
diction using, in place of (6), the weaker assumption (5). My 
derivation is as follows. I define ‘V’, ‘A’, ‘iz’, and ‘W’ as 
‘t(e= 2)’, ‘(e+)’, ‘Ha=z)’, and ‘#(z\(rez.zex.9. 
xz = 2)’, and make use of four cases of (5) : 
(z)\(y\(y = zw Di:yewz.=.y=2), . . (8) 

(yy + W.3d:yeW.= (2)(yez.zey.3.y=2)], (9) 

and the cases corresponding to ‘V’ and ‘A’, which reduce 


quickly to : 
(y(y+V.3.yeV), . ‘ . (10) 
(y(yeA.d.y=A). . : . (11) 
Two corollaries of (8) are : 
(yyy. D.yey), .  .  « (12) 


(x)(z)[(Ay)\(vey.yew.y +z) 3d .rez.z + iz]. (13) 
If we change ‘ty’ in (12) to ‘A’, then by (11) we can get 
‘ y a A > : so : ; 
(yiy=A.a.y=A). . ‘ . (14) 
If we change ‘ tz’ to ‘z’ in (8) and reduce, we get ‘yez.3.y = 
2°; 80 
(z)(y)(z = wz. yez.3d.y=2). ‘ - (15)- 
If we change ‘V’ to ‘A’ in (10), then by (11) we can get 
‘(y)(y = A)’, contrary to (7); so V+ A. Hence, by (10) and 
(14), 
AecV, V+ A, wV + A. . (16) 


By (8) A+=uV.3:M4euV.=.4=V. Hence, by (16), 
~ (AMeuV), whereas 4¢V. So 


ave Vi. ‘ . :' @®) 
By (15), w=uwy.yeuw.3.y=vy. Hence, by (12), 
(y\(y = uy .d.y= y= uy). , . (18) 


From (17), by (18), we have ‘cV + uV’, and thence, by (18) 
again, 

wVseuv.. .. - ‘ . (19) 
If wV = W and ~(uwV « W), then, by (9), 


(Az)(uVez.zeuV.uV +2), 
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whence, by (13), wVerV and wV + :V; but then, by (8), 
uwV = V, contrary to (17). So 


av=WwavewW. . : . (20) 


Suppose -W = W. Then, by (15), wWe W. 3 .uV = W, and 
hence, by (20), «V = W. But then, by (19), .W + W. So 


ee : : . (21) 

Hence, by (12), 
WeiW. ' ‘ ; . (22) 

By (21) and (9), 
We W.= (2)((Wez.zei.W. 3 ..W =2). . (23) 


Hence (We W.3:.We W.WeitW.3..W=W. So, by (21) 
and (22), 
~(WeW). . : ‘ . (24) 


Then, by (23), (3z)(«\Wez.zecW.c.W +2), whence, by (13), 
tW ec W, in contradiction to (24). 


5. A kernel of truth 


It is scarcely to Frege’s discredit that the explicitly speculative 
appendix now under discussion, written against time in a crisis, 
should turn out to possess less scientific value than biographical 
interest. Over the past half century the piece has perhaps had 
dozens of sympathetic readers who, after a certain amount of 
tinkering, have dismissed it as the wrong guess of a man in a 
hurry. One such reader was probably Frege himself, sometime 
in the ensuing 22 years of his life. Another, presumably, was 
Russell. We must remember that Russell’s initial favourable 
reaction, quoted at the end of §2, was a hurried conjecture 
indeed ; five years later we have, in significant contrast, his 
theory of types. 

In any event, what Russell actually described in that quoted 
note was not Frege’s full suggestion, but only its broadest feature : 
restriction, somehow, of (3). This feature, though Russell later 
turned his back on it, is a good one ; and by working out from it 
we can find what Frege’s ill-starred appendix did contain pertinent 
to the subsequent course of logic. That broad feature, and more, 
can be said with some plausibility to have “‘ been followed by 
several later writers—e.g. by Quine, in Mathematical Logic.” 

In order to implement the ensuing comparisons we must 
eliminate Frege’s reference to a realm of attributes. This 
necessity is remarked, though in an inverted form, in the 
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concluding parenthesis of Geach’s well-thumbed footnote. But 
the required elimination is less difficult than that parenthesis 
might lead one to expect, thanks to the circumstance that none 
of Frege’s remarks in this connexion depend on any principle 
of individuation of attributes broader than the principle of 
individuation (viz. sheer sameness of spelling) of the correspond- 
ing open sentences themselves. Where Frege speaks of classes 
as extensions of attributes, we can speak metalogically of classes 
as determined by open sentences. 

This shift requires no rewriting of (3)-(6) and related formulas. 
These merely change in status from open sentences, with 
attribute variables ‘¢’ and ‘%’, to schemata with dummy 
sentences ‘dx’, ‘ya’, and ‘dy’. The difference, conspicuously 
immaterial here, would become material in cases where ‘¢’ 
occurs in a quantifier ; such cases would cease to be allowable. 
But we shall not encounter any of them. 

To reject (3), as Frege did, was to allow (3) to be false for some 
attributes ¢@ and ¥%. Reconstrued now without reference to 
attributes, his rejection of (3) comes to consist in allowing (3) to 
be false under some substitutions of open sentences for ‘dx’ and 
* ba A 

Now it is time to point out an important difficulty in connexion 
with rejecting (3). The difficulty lurks equally in Frege’s 
account and in Russell’s note. It is this: the prefix ‘%’ has 
been understood, to begin with, as ‘ the class of all and only the 
objects x such that’. If we presume to declare some case of (3) 
false, thus taking ‘ Z(¢x) = Z(x)’ as true and ‘(x)(¢x = yz)’ 
as false (for some particular choice of open sentences in place of 
‘dx’ and ‘ #a’), then surely we have departed from that original 
reading of ‘Z’, and left no clue as to what the classes Z(¢x) and 
&(x) are supposed to be which are talked of in the allegedly true 
equation ‘i(px) = &(x)’. Hither we must give some sup- 
plementary reading of the notation ‘#’, or we cannot read the 
presumed counter-instances of (3). Similar difficulties arise over 
the word ‘extension’ in Frege’s account, and over the word 
‘determine ’ in Russell’s note. 

Earlier we observed that rejection of (3) involves rejection of 
(4). Let us accordingly concentrate on (4) instead of (3); for, 
it happens that the above difficulty as it affects (4) can be coped 
with. The reasoning is as follows. In case the open sentence 


ON FREGE’S WAY OUT 


1See ‘‘ Whitehead and the Rise of Modern Logic,” pp. 144 ff.; also 
Methods of Logic, pp. 22, 82, 91 f., 129 f., 203-208; also From a Logical 
Point of View (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard; London: Oxford, 1953), 
pp. 8-11, 102-116. 
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represented as ‘da’ happens to be such that some class z has as 
members all and only the objects z such that ¢a, certainly 
(px) is still to be understood as z; it is only in the unfavourable 
cases that ‘%’ demands novel interpretation. The question 
whether to adhere to (4) for all open sentences, or to reject it for 
some, is thus simply the question whether to adhere to the 
abstraction principle : 
(3z)(x)(a ez .= da) 


for all open sentences or to reject it for some. Instead of talking 
of rejection of (4), therefore, we can talk of rejection of the 
abstraction principle. The useful difference between this 
principle and (4) is that whereas we cannot deny a case of (4) 
without facing the question what £(¢z) is thenceforward supposed 
to be, we can deny any case of the abstraction principle without 
having to recognize the prefix ‘ Z’ at all. 

All the well-known ways around the paradoxes, except for the 
theory of types, involve recognizing exceptions to the abstraction 
principle. This is not to be wondered at, since the abstraction 
principle yields contradiction by elementary logic as soon as 
‘gaz’ is taken as the open sentence ‘~(xez)’. Either you 
must declare some open sentences to be immune to the abstraction 
principle or, as is done in the theory of types, you must declare 
certain harmful forms such as ‘ ~(xez)’ to be ungrammatical 
and not sentences at all. 

The theories which allow exceptions to the abstraction 
principle differ from one another, essentially, in where they fix 
the break between the cases which hold and the cases which fail. 
Zermelo + was perhaps the first to perceive clearly this focal role 
of the abstraction principle ; at any rate, his set theory (1908) 
was the first that proceeded explicitly by postulation of instances 
and families of instances of that principle. 


6. Extension extended 


In turning our attention from (3) and (4) to the abstraction 
principle as formulated above, we came out where we need no 
longer worry about novel interpretations of the prefix ‘#’, and 
can simply acquiesce in the inappropriateness of that prefix in 
connexion with many open sentences. Some open sentences 
(those fulfillimg the abstraction principle) happen to have 


1Ernst Zermelo, “ Untersuchungen iiber die Grundlagen der Mengen- 
lehre,” Mathematische Annalen, vol. 65 (1908), pp. 261-281. 
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extensions; others not. Frege himself touched upon that 
possibility, in the following words :1 


ON FREGE’S WAY OUT 


. we must take into account the possibility that there are concepts 
with no extension (at any rate, none in the ordinary sense of the word). 
However, he promptly and explicitly discarded that alternative, 
electing rather to require an extension in every case. He thus 
presented himself squarely with the problem of reconstruing 
‘(px)’ compatibly with rejection of (3). Actually he cannot, 
despite the above passage, have hoped to retain extensions 
generally “in the ordinary sense of the word,”’ since this would 
mean retaining (4) and so (3). But he wanted there to be, for 
every case ‘fx’, an extension Z(¢x), under some mildly variant 
reinterpretation of ‘ extension ’ and ‘ z(fx)’. He essayed such a 
reinterpretation in his final suggestions, as noted above in con- 
nexion with (6), but recognized that he had not fixed it uniquely. 
Since Frege’s full suggestion leads to contradiction, there is no 
point in trying to devise a unique reinterpretation of ‘ £(¢a)’ 
suited to exactly his principles. On the other hand, the general 
question of devising reinterpretations of ‘Z(fx)’ for systems 
which allow exceptions to the abstraction principle is worth 
considering. Narrowing the field a little, we might require of a 
satisfactory reinterpretation that <(¢x) continue to contain only 
objects « such that ¢a, even if it cannot at the same time exhaust 
them. Now given this condition, a further imperative becomes 
evident : Z(fx) must not be a subclass of any further class which 
contains only objects z such that gx. For, if Z(¢a) is not to 
exhaust the objects x such that ¢z, at least we want it to come as 
near as possible to doing so. 

How to reconstrue ‘%(¢x)’, conformably with the above 
requirements, will depend on what cases of the abstraction 
principle hold ; and this is the central point on which set theories 
differ from one another. The particular distribution of cases for 
which the principle holds, for a given set theory, can be such as 
to make any general interpretation of ‘ Z(¢x) ’ conformable to the 
foregoing paragraph impossible. This can happen in either of 
two ways. It may happen, for some open sentences, that every 
class whose members all fulfil the sentence is a subclass of a 
further class whose members all fulfil the sentence, so that there 
is no final class of the kind. Again it may happen, for some 
open sentences, that each of several classes qualifies under the 
requirements of the preceding paragraph, and there is no 
systematic way of choosing one from among them. 


1 Geach and Black, p. 239, translating Grundgesetze, vol. 2, p. 257. 
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Zermelo’s system (1908), von Neumann’s (1925),! and that of 
my “ New foundations ’’ (1937)? are three set theories which 
differ drastically from one another in point of what cases of the 
abstraction principle are assumed to hold. Each of the three, 
however, is such as to render impossible any general interpreta- 
tion of ‘Z(¢x)’ within the above requirements. In any such 
system the sensible course is simply not to call for an extension 
Z(¢ax), in any sense, for each open sentence ‘ dx ’.3 

A striking feature of von Neumann’s theory is that it, unlike 
its predecessors, provides for there being some classes which are 
not members of any classes at all. Such classes I called non- 
elements when I gratefully carried his idea over into my 
Mathematical Logic. The set theory of Mathematical Logic, 
though depending heavily on the presence of non-elements, 
differ from von Neumann’s system in consequential ways. The 
cases of the abstraction principle which hold for my system differ 
from those which hold for von Neumann’s,‘ and can be specified 
in an unusually simple way, as follows: the principle holds 
except when there are non-elements fulfilling ‘¢x’.6 Now for 
this system, unlike von Neumann’s, Zermelo’s, and that of 
“New foundations,” a general interpretation of ‘ Z(¢x)’ is 
available which conforms to the requirements lately set forth. 
It turns out to be this: 2(¢z) is the class of all elements x such 
that gx. Formally stated, 7(fx) is the y such that (a)[rey.=. 
(3z)(x « z) . da]. 

The above description of the system of Mathematical Logic 
does not determine it in full, but applies still to a whole genus of 
systems.* The cases of the abstraction principle which hold for 


1J. von Neumann, “‘ Eine Axiomatisierung der Mengenlehre,” Journal 
fiir reine and angewandte Mathematik, vol. 154 (1925), pp. 219-240 ; vol. 155, 
p. 128. 

2“ New foundations for mathematical logic,” American Mathematical 
Monthly, vol. 44 (1937), pp. 70-80. Reprinted, with emendations and a 
supplement, in From a Logical Point of View. 

3 But one can still apply ‘ # ’, in its full classical import, to the particular 
open sentences for which the abstraction principle holds, defining this 
usage via singular description. Such is my procedure in ‘“‘ New founda- 
tions.” 4 See ibid. pp. 100 f. 

5 This can be seen by reflecting that in *202 of Mathematical Logic the 
clause of elementhood is dispensable if and only if it is implied by the 
formula which stands in conjunction with it. 

* Hg. my “Element and number,” Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 6 
(1941), pp. 135-149 ; Hao Wang, “‘ A new theory of element and number,” 
ibid. vol. 13 (1948), pp. 129-137. The earliest instance is perhaps the 
system of the first edition of Mathematical Logic, which, however, proved 
inconsistent. The emendation of the system, used in the revised edition 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard; London: Oxford, 1951) is due to Wang. 
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my system may seem just now to have been fully specified, leaving 
no latitude for further variation ; but this is not so, for the above 
specification appeals to the distinction between element and 
non-element, and we are still free to draw this line very much as 
we choose. 





ON FREGE’S WAY OUr 


7. Frege and the later trends 


Let us consider, in summary survey, how the suggestions in 
Frege’s appendix relate to set theory from Zermelo onward. 
Frege’s rejection of (3) implies, we observed, rejecting the 
universality of the abstraction principle; and this latter 
departure is a focal point of modern foundations of set theory, 
from Zermelo onward, aside from the theory of types. But the 
claim for Frege is weak here. Frege’s eyes were on the extension 
Z(¢x), and how to preserve it or a reasonable facsimile in the 
general case. Zermelo had no such preoccupation, and faced 
the problem of set-theoretic foundations squarely in terms of 
the cases of the abstraction principle. Significantly, neither 
Zermelo’s set theory nor von Neumann’s nor that of my “ New 
foundations ”’ will accommodate the remotest analogue of an 
extension operator applicable to open sentences generally. 
Zermelo, rather than Frege, stands out as the pioneer in the genre 
of set theories represented by these three. Not but that von 
Neumann in turn added a drastic innovation, in his admission of 
non-elementhood. Moreover “‘ New foundations,” though like 
Zermelo’s in that it proceeds by selective adoption of cases of the . 
abstraction principle, is in equal measure indebted to Russell’s 
theory of types. The principle determining what cases of the 
abstraction principle are to hold for ‘‘ New foundations ”’ is an 
adaptation of a formal feature of type theory. 

If Frege’s preoccupation with a generally applicable analogue 
of the classical extension operator tends to estrange him from the 
above company, it should count correspondingly in favour of an 
affinity between his suggestions and my Mathematical Logic. 
For in the latter system there is, we have seen, a generally 
applicable adaptation of the extension operator. Moreover, to 
turn to a prominent individual case, the extension Z~(z ¢ 2) 
fails to be a member of itself, in Mathematical Logic as in Frege’s 
plan ; this conformity was remarked in Geach’s footnote. 

Yet the differences are great. Frege’s extension operator 
resisted actual interpretation, but was supposed, in each 
application, to approximate to the classical extension to within 
one possible discrepancy of membership. Mine is defined, and 
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admits of infinite discrepancies. Furthermore von Neumann’s 
non-elementhood concept, utterly un-Fregean, is of the essence 
of Mathematical Logic. Incidentally there is the inconsistency 
of Frege’s specific proposal ; this is indeed a point of similarity 
with the first edition of Mathematical Logic, but quite possibly a 
point of contrast with the current edition, thanks to Wang’s 
brilliant repair. 

A passing remark, finally, on genesis. We discerned, in the 
demand for a generally applicable adaptation of the extension 
operator, a particular resemblance which Frege’s proposal bears 
to the system of Mathematical Logic and not to previous set 
theories such as Zermelo’s, von Neumann’s, and that of “‘ New 
foundations.’’ Now this particular resemblance is due not to 
heredity but to convergence: response to common demands of 
algorithmic facility. The ancestry of Mathematical Logic is an 
open book ; the parents are von Neumann’s system and “ New 
foundations,”’ both of whose genealogies were looked into a page 
back. 

All of modern logic owes an incalculable debt to Frege. If 
anyone can be singled out as the founder of mathematical logic, it 
is by all odds he. But I have been concerned in these pages, like 
Geach and Black in the remarks which I quoted from them, only 
with the hurried appendix to the second volume of Grundgeseize. 


Appendix 

This paper has been occupied so considerably with appendices, 
Frege’s and Russell’s, that it seems fitting to endow it with one 
of its own. 

In the course of the paper I have written of attributes, in 
deference to Frege, and I have written also in avoidance of the 
notion of attributes, for the sake of connecting Frege’s suggestions 
with modern set theory. My remaining purpose is to dispel 
any notion that there is no good reason to prefer one of these 
conceptual schemes to the other. But my point will bear on 
Principia, and possibly leave Frege unscathed; at any rate 
Frege’s position on attributes involves some questions of 
interpretation which I prefer to set aside. 

The keynote of the theory of attributes in Principia is failure of 
the extensionality law (2), §1 above. Coincidence of attributes, 
in short, does not assure their identity. What then does? This 
question is not faced in Principia, but the usual answer makes 
attributes identical when they coincide by logical necessity. 
One who accepts this doctrine would presumably be willing to 
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supplement Principia with a rule of inference running, in Principia 
notation, as follows : 

If F .da = pethen t.d = yg. ‘ . (25) 
However, I shall now show that (2) can be proved from (25) by 
means of Principia. *20-3 of Principia states that 


+. xe 2(pz) = de. 
From this it follows by (25) that 

b:fed(ye)—y . +: . (26) 
where 2 2(¥z) is the attribute which ‘x 2(#z)’ affirms of a. 
Similarly 

Rela oo a ae 


The rest of the proof of (2) is as follows, in Principia notation. 


*20-:13 EF: (a)(dx = ya) 3D. 2(dz) = 2(z) 


*20-18 2:. Ge Adz). =o :=: fe 22). =¢d 
(27), *5-501 >: @eLiz).=d 
(26), *13-171 2.¢=% 


The system of Principia is therefore involved in this dilemma : 
either (2) holds, so that there was no cause to distinguish 
attributes (or propositional functions, in the appropriate sense) 
from classes in the first place, or else the current principle of 
individuation of attributes, which sustains (25), must be 
abandoned in favour of some narrower one. What that narrower 
one might be is obscure indeed. 


Oxford University 














IIL_EXPLANATIONS IN HISTORY AND 
THE GENETIC SCIENCES 


By W. B. GALLIE 
I 


THE claim that historical study gives rise to a unique kind of 
understanding, or at least to understanding of a very different 
kind from that afforded by the natural sciences, is sometimes 
advanced on grounds and with intentions which no one will 
wish to dispute. Thus no one denies that history is concerned 
with particular facts, with what actually happened on this or 
that particular occasion, whereas the natural sciences are con- 
cerned with specimen or sample facts and with what is sure or 
likely to happen on any occasion of given definite description ; 
or, in case this statement should seem to neglect the historian’s 
concern with generality in one sense of that term, we might say 
that his interest is in virtually any of the conditions and impli- 
cations of some particular event that fall within that event's 
actual historical context, whereas the scientist’s interest is in 
implications and conditions that will hold in any conceivable 
context in which an event of definite description may occur. 
This contrast in direction of interest can quite properly be 
described as resulting in different kinds of understanding in the 
two cases. At other times, however, the claim that historical 
understanding is uni~ue is urged on grounds that, far from being 
platitudinous, call tor careful philosophical scrutiny ; and this is 
true in particular when it is argued that the general concept of 
explanation, as ordinarily elucidated by philosophers, is not 
adequate to the kind—or at least to a certain kind—of explana- 
tion which we find exemplified in historical writings. Now this 
claim seems to me justified ; but the form in which I wish to 
defend it is so moderate that few of those who urge the unique- 
ness of historical understanding are likely to thank me for my 
pains. What I have to say affords no support to so-called 
‘intuitionist ’ theories of historical explanation and under- 
standing: it is much nearer to the view, which has been 
expounded by Professor Popper and others,’ that any causal 


1See in particular Popper’s “The Poverty of Historicism, III”, 
Economica, May, 1945. 
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argument can be regarded as historical in so far as it is applied 
to some particular event; only, where that view emphasizes 
that, theoretically, any kind of causal argument can serve to 
explain historical events, I wish to show that one kind of causal 
argument is peculiarly characteristic of historical explanation. 
Historians, I shall argue, sometimes explain events in a per- 
fectly good sense of ‘ explain ’ by referring us to one or a number 
of their temporally prior necessary conditions ; they tell us how 
a particular event happened by pointing out hitherto unnoticed, 
or at least undervalued, antecedent events, but for which, they 
claim on broadly inductive grounds, the event in question 
would not or could hardly have happened. In such cases 
explanation commences from our recognition of the event to be 
explained as being of such a kind that some one of a disjunction 
of describable conditions is necessary to its occurrence ; and the 
explanation consists in elucidating which one of this disjunctive 
set is applicable, in the sense of being necessary, to the event in 
question. Explanations of this broad pattern are, of course, 
found in other branches of inquiry, e.g. as a first step towards 
functional explanations ; but in so far as conclusions drawn 
from the assertion or supposal of necessary conditions only are 
found in the developed sciences, they are usually regarded as 
partial or interim results, to be replaced ultimately by conclu- 
sions of arguments of more complete, and by prevailing 
standards, more satisfactory kinds. Thus we often come to see 
in a provisional way how the working of one part of a machine 
is necessary to the working of the whole, whose general character 
we thus begin to appreciate before we have fully grasped the 
mechanically relevant properties of all its working parts; 
ultimately or ideally, however, we should come to appreciate 
the function of any one such part as a necessary deducible 
consequence of the actual movements of all the parts considered 
together. Roughly similar remarks would seem to apply to the 
use of functional explanations in the biological sciences. In 
history on the other hand, I wish to claim, explanations in terms 
of temporally prior necessary conditions are commonly put 
forward when there is no good ground for accepting—and when 
indeed there is no consideration of—further explanation of a 
more complete, and in particular of a predictive, character. 
Suppose a historian is asked to explain how a certain state- 
ment came to be made, or deliberate action to be taken, or 
coherent policy pursued. It would be perfectly natural to say 
that he has explained, e.g. the statement, when he has discovered 
or inferred the kind of question—or comment or threat or taunt 
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—that evoked it. But in offering this kind of explanation the 
historian would not necessarily be claiming, and indeed is not 
likely to be claiming, that some ideally clever person could have 
predicted the making of the statement given the occurrence of 
the question ; his claim would more naturally be taken to mean 
that but for the question’s having been put—or but for some 
other of a disjunction of describable conditions—the statement 
would remain unintelligible in the sense of lacking an appropriate 
historical context. The predictive explanation in this case, 
although it would support the same conclusion, would be a 
further and quite different inference or explanation, of a different 
logical pattern, and resting upon partially different evidence. 
It is, to be sure, no part of my thesis to deny that explanations 
of predictive pattern are ever found in historical narratives. 
Of course they are found there ; of course for the historian, as 
for the rest of us, to explain an event very often means to show 
how it could have been predicted, or how it exemplifies some, 
perhaps very vague, predictive rule, e.g. “‘ Power corrupts ” or 
“You can do everything with bayonets except sit on them”. 
What I am urging is that, side by side with such predictive 
explanations, supporting and supported by them, we also find 
in histories explanations of the kind which I have just outlined, 
explanations which in their own way do explain, and which for 
convenience I propose to call “characteristically historical 
explanations”. My main question in what follows is, why are 
such characteristically historical explanations in their own way 
perfectly satisfactory ? 

I shall try to show that there are at least two main grounds 
for this, of which the second can be regarded as a highly specific 
form of the first. Summarized very briefly, my thesis is as 
follows: (1) In pointing back to certain temporally prior 
conditions, alleged to be necessary to the event to be explained, 
characteristically historical explanations emphasize either a 
continuity in direction of development or else a persistence of 
certain elements, within a particular succession of events. 
(2) But, in the second place, the continuity or persistence of 
elements which a characteristically historical explanation 
emphasizes may be of a kind which serves to render the expli- 
candum—when it is some human action or sequence of actions— 
intelligible or justifiable. Now where the first of these grounds 
holds but not the second, explanations of the type we are con- 
sidering are not confined to history proper: they are equally 
characteristic of the genetic sciences, e.g. of much of biology, 
geology and of the social and psychological sciences. From one 
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point of view, therefore, the problem or puzzle about charac- 
teristically historical explanations is simply one instance of the 
wider problem of genetic explanations. It is in terms of such 
wider questions as “ Is there such a thing as a characteristically 
genetic explanation ?” “If there is, what distinguishes such an 
explanation from other forms of causal explanation?” and 
“What makes us perfectly satisfied with a ‘good’ genetic 
explanation when we get one ?” that I advance a large part of 
my argument (section II below). But this is by no means the 
whole story. The existence, the puzzle, the problem, the 
interest of characteristically historical explanations are due also 
to the ways in which they make use of such notions as purpose, 
motive, belief, understanding, communication, etc., notions 
which are relevant presumably to human actions alone and 
about whose applications there are notorious philosophical 
difficulties ; and I shall try to show that my account of charac- 
teristically historical explanations throws some much needed 
light on the ‘logic’ of these notions, and on some of the diffi- 
culties which philosophical discussion encounters in connexion 
with them. Roughly, my claim is that these difficulties are 
due in large measure to the fact that notions such as purpose, 
motive, belief, understanding, communication, etc. figure both 
within characteristically historical and within predictive ex- 
planations, and that the logical force of any one of these notions 
inevitably differs according as it is taken as occurring in one 
sort of explanation or the other (section III). 


I 


Is there such a thing as a characteristically genetic explana- 
tion? We may usefully approach this question by recalling 
the account of genetic explanation which has usually been 
favoured by philosophically-minded biologists during the last 
ninety odd years. Serious discussion of genetic explanation 
was stimulated by the gradual recognition that Darwin’s account 
of evolutionary change through the agency of natural selection 
was very far from affording a complete causal explanation of 
how species had developed from a presumed common ancestor ; 
the most that Darwin’s argument had established was one very 
general necessary condition to which changes (or for that matter 
absences of change) in any given species must conform if that 
species is to survive. An ideally complete causal explanation 
of any evolutionary change, it came to be realized, would 
involve, first, a genetic statement—a detailed account of the 
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ancestry and ancestral environments of any particular form of 
life, and secondly, a causal statement, 7.e. a statement of certain 
universal laws, conceived after the model of known physical and 
chemical laws, in terms of which passage from one definitely 
described form of life to another might always and everywhere 
be inferred. As against the Darwinians it was necessary to 
emphasize the importance of the hoped-for causal or physico- 
chemical statement ; but, as the prospect of a developed bio- 
chemistry grew brighter, emphasis came to be placed rather on 
the indispensable positive role of the genetic statement. Thus, 
supposing that, through the dispensation of a God who loved 
chemists, bio-chemistry was able to produce under artificial 
conditions all the forms of life that are known to have existed 
at any time on or near the earth’s surface: then, in a sense, 
“the riddle of life’ would have been explained, the dream of 
a complete causal explanation of all known forms of life would 
have come true. But this triumph or miracle of causal ex- 
planation would not necessarily answer the question how 
hastorically some given form of life first arose, or how historically 
it came to undergo this or that change in view of this or that 
pressure or opportunity within its successive environments. 
Indeed, not only the incidents of that history, but the particular 
combinations of causal laws which were relevant to those 
incidents, might still remain to be disclosed. 

Unfortunately, this latter point has never, to my knowledge, 
been developed by philosophers of biology, who have persisted 
in regarding genetic explanations (which would go back, ideally, 
to “primordial causes”) as purely descriptive. This way of 
thinking is illustrated in the following passage from Professor 
Woodger’s Biological Principles. “The tortuous course taken 
by a nerve or artery may strike us as strange and we seek an 
explanation . . . and we find one if it can be shown that in the 
course of individual development this state of affairs has been 
brought about by the shifting of neighbouring parts. This 
seems to be what is meant by an embryological explanation 
which is ‘merely descriptive’. . . . If now we ask why such 
shifting of parts takes place we can investigate the racial fore- 
runners of the organism in question. From the comparative 
anatomical and palaeontological data there may be good reason 
for supposing that the condition in the animal or plant in 
question has been reached through an evolutionary shifting 
of the parts. In this way we should reach a phylogenetic 
explanation: an historical explanation which could not be 
generalized because it would describe a unique series of changes 
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characterising an evolutionary succession’ (my itals.).1_ Professor 
Woodger then proceeds to contrast this kind of explanation 
with the kind of causal explanation which physiology might here 
contribute ; and he concludes, “ what distinguishes the physi- 
ologist’s procedure is the fact that he does not record changes 
normally observable, but the changes which are observed when 
the organism or its environment is systematically interfered 
with. He is thus able to discover more than the descriptionist ; 
he is able to investigate the mutual internal dependence of the 
parts and the role they fulfil in pervasive types of change ; 7.e 
types of change which can be generalized” (my itals.). 

From this account, we might easily be led to believe that the 
former ‘ genetic ’ explanation has nothing causal about it. But 
that there is a causal reference latent in this explanation is at 
least very strongly suggested by the sentence “from compara- 
tive anatomical and palaeontological data there may be good 
reason for supposing that the condition . . . has been reached 
through an evolutionary shifting of the parts”. Quite clearly 
this statement amounts to an application of an observed general 
regularity to the particular case of change which the biologist 
is seeking to explain; and as such it has—anyhow on the 
currently prevalent view of causation—every right to be 
accounted a causal explanation, albeit an evidently incomplete 
one. The same point could be urged, perhaps more forcibly, as 
follows. Suppose the presumed earlier. phases of the process of 
shifting had had no causal relevance whatsoever to the later 
result ; then reference to these phases would be as logically 
redundant as a reference to e.g. the earlier positions of a shadow 
whose present position is being explained in terms of the sun’s 
movement and the fixed position of the object which is casting 
the shadow. But does Professor Woodger want us to believe 
that there really is such a parallel between the two cases ? 

The truth seems to be that there is an important contrast 
between the two kinds of explanation which Professor Woodger, 
like a number of earlier philosophers of biology, has distin- 
guished ; but this contrast is not between explanations that are 
in causal and explanations that are in strictly non-causal terms. 
How then should it be expressed ? It is to answer this question 
that we require the notion of a “characteristically genetic 
explanation’; and the answer I wish to urge is that such an 
explanation, as exemplified in an embryological or phylogenetic 
explanation, functions in a fashion that is logically parallel to 





1See Woodger, op. cit. pp. 394-395. 
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that of the characteristically historical explanations which we 
discussed provisionally in section I above. The first pre- 
requisite of a characteristically genetic explanation is that we 
shall recognize the explicandum as a temporal whole whose 
structure either contains certain persistent factors or else shows 
a certain definite direction of change or development. There- 
upon we look for an antecedent event, the explicans, which can 
be accounted a necessary condition of the explicandum, on 
ordinary inductive grounds (observations of analogous cases), 
but more specifically on the ground of a probable continuity— 
in respect either of persistent factors or of direction of change— 
between explicans and explicandum. It just happens to be the 
case that evidence of the kind required for explanations in this 
sense is repeatedly found in certain fields, e.g. in rock-strata, 
fossil-series, the recorded observations of embryologists, natural 
historians, anthropologists, genetic psychologists and others. 
In the simplest cases, e.g. many rock-strata or the observed and 
reported sequence of development of a fertilized ovum, a 
characteristic order is repeatedly presented to observation ; but 
in many other cases—those in which the need for characteristi- 
cally genetic explanation is most obvious—the order has to be 
inferred: e.g. the strata have been inverted or certain aspects 
of an ovum’s development are such that they cannot all be 
observed in any one particular instance. In general, causal 
explanation of the characteristically genetic kind passes in- 
sensibly in certain cases into a mere assertion of the persistence 
of some factor or of the existence of some, as yet unexplained, 
trend im an observed or recorded sequence of events. More 
commonly, however, the assertion that a later phase of a genetic 
sequence requires an earlier phase as one of its necessary con- 
ditions is explicitly inferential, in the sense both that we are led 
to assert it through a consideration of the available relevant 
evidence, and, more important, that it is this evidence which 
justifies our assertion of it. 

The function of characteristic genetic explanations, it should 
be noted, is by no means confined to the tracing out of single 
causal lines. It takes only a little reflection to see that the 
process of relative dating of different series of living forms, rock 
strata, etc., depends for the most part on our knowledge simply 
of antecedent necessary conditions of the occurrence of certain 
observed or reported events. The geologist’s knowledge that 
certain rocks in Scotland and others in Wales date from approxi- 
mately the same period does not depend on any theories he may 
entertain as to the sufficient conditions of their formation ; and 
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similarly as regards the dating of human affairs. Too often in 
their discussions of historical and genetic explanations posi- 
tivistically-minded philosophers appear to assume that the 
broad chronological pattern of past events is something that is 
given to the historian or genetic scientist ready-made, or else 
that it is something that is deduced from certain, miraculously 
known, initial conditions with the aid of established predictive 
laws. 

We can now bring together our findings as to the need, func- 
tions and limitations of characteristically genetic explanations 
as follows : 

(1) A characteristically genetic explanation seeks to establish, 
or at least helps to indicate, some kind of continuity, between 
one or a number of temporally prior conditions and a subsequent 
result. 

(2) On the other hand, a characteristically genetic explanation 
does not pretend to predictive power: the prior event is not 
taken, in conjunction with certain universal laws, to constitute 
a sufficient condition of the occurrence of the subsequent event. 

(3) Moreover, a characteristically genetic explanation empha- 
sizes the one-way passage of time—what came earlier explains, 
in the genetic sense, what came later, and not vice versa. In 
other words the prior event is not taken, in conjunction with 
certain universal laws, to constitute both a sufficient and a 
necessary condition of the occurrence of the subsequent event. 

Let us assume that satisfaction of these three conditions 
defines a characteristically genetic explanation: then two 
important consequences follow. (a) A characteristically genetic 
explanation cannot, in all cases, be considered as simply the 
converse of a retrodiction, 7.e. any inference from effect to prior 
cause. In any such inference, to be sure, since the effect is 
taken as sufficient to establish the occurrence of the cause, the 
latter must be considered—as in characteristically genetic 
explanations—as a necessary temporal prior condition of the 
former. But we must remember that the term ‘ retrodiction ’ 
is commonly and properly taken to include the kind of case 
(e.g. calculation of earlier positions and accelerations of a freely 
swinging pendulum) in which the ‘cause’ or prior event to 
which we infer is seen to be a sufficient as well as a necessary 
condition of the effect or later event as described in our premiss. 
In other words, retrodictions, as the term is commonly used by 
logicians, include the kind of case in which we can equally well 
deduce cause from effect and effect from cause ; and this is the 
kind of case which our condition (3) above expressly excludes. 
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But further, in the second place, the term ‘retrodiction’ is 
commonly used to cover, inter alia, inferences from effects to 
causes, in which there is no claim to establish continuity of any 
kind between cause and effect; and such inferences are, of 
course, excluded by our condition (1) above. 

(6) Still more obviously, characteristically genetic explana- 
tions do not conform to that conception of explanation which 
insists—or simply assumes—that an earlier event can be said 
to explain a later event if and only if the former, taken in con- 
junction with certain universal laws, provides us with sufficient 
grounds for deducing the occurrence of the latter. This 
assertion 1 is indeed tantamount to a denial that characteristi- 
cally genetic explanations explain in any genuine sense at all. 
But we have seen that in their own way, and in a perfectly 
normal and reasonable sense of the word, characteristically 
genetic explanations do explain—do establish conclusions 
which it is very important to know, if only because they com- 
monly provide the premisses—the instantial or historical pre- 
misses—of further explanations of predictive pattern. 

To assert the existence of characteristically genetic explana- 
tions, or, in other words, to attempt to describe their peculiar 
features and functions with some care, is therefore highly 
pertinent if only in the interests of logical theory. But in fact, 
our arguments to this end have a much more directly practical 
value in that they help us to understand the prevalence in 
genetic studies of a brand of fallacy which, had not the phrase 
already been appropriated for an important purpose, might well 
be termed the ‘ genetic fallacy’ par excellence. Broadly, this 
kind of fallacy arises because genetic scientists, adhering con- 
sciously or unconsciously to the view that only predictive or 
‘sufficiency ’ explanations genuinely explain, are tempted to 
believe, when they hit on a perfectly good characteristically 
genetic explanation, that it either must be, or ought to be, or 
anyhow—if valid and useful—can easily be translated into, an 
explanation of predictive or quasi-predictive pattern. To cite 
one well-known instance : 

We have all been told that the species giraffe has arisen 
through a succession of longer and longer necked species because, 
at every stage in this sequence, possession of unusually long 
necks gave the species in question certain advantages, e.g. as 

1In so far as it agrees, or anyhow seems to agree with this assertion, 
Professor Popper’s otherwise admirable account of historical explanation 
is liable to be misleading. See “The Poverty of Historicism, III ”’, esp. 
p. 76 para. 3 and p. 79 paras. 1 and 2. 
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regards food-getting, and thus enabled it to survive and leave 
descendants whose inherent variability allowed for further 
changes in the same general direction. But what is the foree— 
or the legitimate interpretation—of the ‘because’ in this 
explanation ? If it means simply that the giraffe and the inter- 
mediate species would probably not have survived unless they 
had possessed certain advantages connected with the possession 
of long necks, then it is an extremely plausible conjecture. 
There can be no doubt but that this is a conjecture which really 
explains : it enables us to pass from the relatively platitudinous 
assertion that the species giraffe could not have arisen except 
from the ancestry which, on grounds of continuity, it would 
appear to have had, to the assertion that unless its ancestry had 
displayed certain characteristics which are specifically men- 
tioned, or unless this ancestry had conformed in certain specified 
ways to the general requirement of competition for survival, the 
species giraffe would not exist today. But if, on the other hand, 
it is intended—as it often has been in anyhow the popular 
literature of the subject—that possession of progressively longer 
and longer necks by the giraffe-ancestors suffices to explain or 
even contributes in a notable way to some quasi-predictive 
explanation of the ultimate emergence of the species giraffe, 
then the argument is utterly fallacious. For one thing, as 
Professor Woodger has pointed out in discussing this very 
example, no one in fact knows the detailed characters of the 
environments within which possession of progressively longer 
and longer necks is supposed to have been advantageous (op. cit. 
p. 401). But perhaps more pertinent is the fact that variations 
in this respect must in all cases have called for a vast number of 
minute adjustments in other organs, without which this varia- 
tion—or rather this more or less single direction of a great 
number of successive variations—would have proved, and 
perhaps in many cases did prove, disastrous rather than advan- 
tageous. The truth is that in this kind of spurious ‘ sufficiency ’ 
explanation everything is assumed that needs to be assumed to 
get our alleged explanation to do its appointed work. 

The same fallacy arises whenever economic or sociological 
generalizations, which enable us to make valid predictions 
within a known institutional framework, are applied to past 
civilizations whose institutional framework remains largely 
unknown. It is thus, to take one extreme case, that Marxists 
have exploited our sheer ignorance of ‘ pre-history’, and have 
succeeded in ‘ making sense’ for us of remote ages for which 
the sum of our historical evidence lies, say, in the traces of 
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successive irrigation systems or the survival of a few buried 
metal tools. 

To put the responsibility for reasonings such as these upon 
the shortcomings or one-sidedness of our inherited inductive 
logic would, of course, be unjust. What is true, however, is 
that this one-sidedness reflects, and has unfortunately appeared 
to endorse a habit of thought which is highly characteristic of 
our age: viz. that which looks to the physical, to the almost 
total neglect of the genetic sciences, for examples and models of 
successful explanation. 


Ill 


Characteristically historical explanations can be described in 
the first instance as such explanations of the deeds of men 
(individuals, groups, nations, etc.) as conform to the logical 
pattern and evidential conditions which define characteristically 
genetic explanations. As with characteristically genetic, so 
with characteristically historical explanations: there are some 
in which the antecedent is among the facts already known to or 
accepted by the historian, and others in which it has to be in- 
ferred. Cases of the latter sort are no doubt more characteristic 
of history, since they include the great majority of those in 
which the emphasized necessary antedecent is a motive or a 
belief or a decision or a communication received or a principle 
or policy or precept adhered to by some agent; and certainly 
such explanations involve important features and difficulties of 
their own. But for the purpose of establishing and articulating 
the general function of characteristically historical explanations, 
it will be best to concentrate at the outset upon cases of the 
former sort, z.c. those in which the emphasized antecedent 
necessary condition is a fact already known. A live example 
will serve to underline my central thesis here. 

Suppose we want to explain the two already known and 
presumably closely connected facts, first, that the personal 
expectations of the Christian disciples after the death of Christ 
were turned in a remarkably short time into a proselytizing 
religion, and second, that this religion was spread in a remark- 
ably short time over the length and breadth of the Mediterranean 
world. M. Alfred Loisy has suggested that one and the same 
explanation largely accounts for both of these facts ; viz. that 
the Christian ‘good news’ was voiced over the Mediterranean 
world largely on a platform already provided by the Jewish 
synagogues, which were themselves the vehicles of a fully- 
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established and actively, if not very successfully, proselytizing 
religion. Thus it turned out that the first Christian emissaries 
found themselves with audiences ready made and presumably 
well suited to receive their news—in particular of the fulfilment 
of the Messianic promise—with joy and acclamation. Now, 
without scrutinizing the many subordimate points which this 
explanation serves to clarify, and without wishing to claim that 
it is altogether historically acceptable, we can at least affirm 
that all that Loisy has here done is to point out one very impor- 
tant and necessary condition of the result to be explained ; 
certainly he has not established—and indeed would not claim 
to have established—that the connexion of facts to which he has 
called attention suffices to explain in the predictive sense how, 
given the antecedent conditions which he has emphasized, the 
known result could have been predicted or deduced. 

With this example in mind we can see more easily and can 
express in homelier terms what is lacking in the account of 
historical explanation which Professor Popper and others have 
favoured. Because they identify the field of explained history 
—or reasoned narrative—with the field of application of any 
number of scientific and commonsense generalizations of pre- 
dictive character, they fail to notice the way in which many 
historical explanations help to ‘thicken up’ the historian’s 
narrative by bringing out the continuity between its successive 
phases, and at the same time to ‘tighten up’ the narrative by 
emphasizing the dependence—though not the predictable 
sequence—of its later upon its earlier phases. As a corrective « 
to this mistake, it is reasonable enough to insist, in a currently 
popular phrase, that the main job of the historian is simply to 
tell his story: but to this we must add that to tell or to follow 
even the simplest story is not just to assert or to accept ‘ one 
damned thing after another ’—a brute sequence of temporally 
and spatially contiguous or overlapping events. To follow a 
story—or a conversation, or a game, or the development and 
execution of a policy—involves for one thing some vague 
appreciation of its drift or direction, a vague sense of its alter- 
native possible outcomes: but much more important for our 
purpose, it involves a relatively clear appreciation of certain 
relations of dependence of the sort that characteristically his- 
torical explanations serve to articulate, i.e. an appreciation of 
how what comes later depends upon what came earlier, in the 
sense that but for the latter the former could not have, or 
could hardly have, occurred in the way it did occur. Consider, 
e.g. what we do when a child complains that he cannot follow 
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the story we read aloud to him, or when we ourselves are unable 
to follow a conversation which we have broken in upon half way 
through. We re-read to the child the earlier stages of the story, 
or re-tell them in simpler language so as to emphasize those 
incidents which give sense or context to the present, puzzling, 
episode. But in doing this we do not try to show that the 
present episode was a predictable consequence of earlier events, 
else the story would have been not un-followable, but just 
unbearably dull as a story. Similarly in our second example 
we ask our friends how the conversation started, what con- 
siderations, examples, etc. led to its present juncture ; but in 
doing this we do not claim that the present state of the discussion 
could have been predicted from its origins, since the flow of 
conversation of intelligent adults is never, or anyhow very 
seldom, wholly predictable. 

This account of the logic of following a narrative or a dis- 
cussion can equally well be applied to the case of understanding 
a particular. statement—in contrast to our understanding of a 
grammarian’s specimen sentence—or for that matter to our 
understanding of a single intelligent action. An essential part 
of what we mean by our understanding of a statement is that 
we appreciate the kind of prior statement or question, whether 
actually articulated or not, which is required to give it a sense 
or context but which is most unlikely to afford a sufficient 
explanation of the original statement’s having been made. 
Similarly to understand an intelligent action involves the ability, 
not indeed to have predicted its occurrence from certain earlier 
events, but to recognize among these earlier events a disjunction 
of conditions such that some or one of them was required if the 
action in question was to be of the sort, of the intelligent and 
intelligible sort, we claim it to have been. 

We are now in a position to consider those characteristically 
historical explanations in which the explicans refers to some 
motive or purpose or belief or information received, that is 
taken to be a necessary condition of some recorded overt event 
or deed. Notoriously, explanations of physical results in terms 
of mental antecedents have given rise to prolonged philosophical 
perplexity and debate; and our account of characteristically 
historical explanations might seem particularly questionable on 
this score since it emphasizes the need of some kind of con- 
tinuity between antecedents—which in the cases now to be 
considered will be mental antecedents—and the physical results 
which they explain. But what kind of continuity, unless in 
respect of sheer temporal succession, can be observed or inferred 
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between, say, the (mental) acceptance of some proposition and 
the performance of some appropriately related physical action ? 
Can we always observe or infer a temporal continuity in cases 
of this kind? Is there not very often an observed temporal gap 
between, e.g. decision and deed ? 

It is useful to notice, as a first step in dealing with these 
difficulties, that they are specifically philosophical difficulties : 
the historian is virtually insensitive to them. Let us imagine 
ourselves, as philosophers, approaching a historian with the 
questions which we have just raised, and pressing him to tell us 
precisely what he means by the continuity which he seeks to 
disclose between this or that physical happening and its pre- 
sumed necessary mental antecedents. Our historian, if so 
approached, will almost certainly hover between two lines of 
reply ; one modest and negative, the other positive and self- 
confident. He will confess that of course he does not know 
precisely what he means by the continuity which he habitually 
seeks to establish : after all it is not his business to distinguish 
carefully between the different possible uses of the word ‘ con- 
tinuity ’, still less to pronounce on very abstract questions 
concerning the continuity or lack of continuity between the 
mental and physical aspects of human action. But in another 
mood he will rally and protest that he, like everyone else, knows 
perfectly well how to distinguish a sequence of events in which 
there is a continuous passage between, say, appreciation and 
action, from a sequence which is at some point interrupted, 
frustrated, rendered discontinuous. He will tell us that, in his | 
search for continuity in some sequence of events, he is simply 
working on the hypothesis that these events make up one 
intelligible whole, recognized by either the persistence or the 
continuous development of certain of its elements, and within 
which at every stage what happens could not or could hardly 
have happened but for what had just gone before. 

To bring out the substance of this answer by an example. 
Let us suppose that a General has received intelligence the 
contents of which help us to some extent to make sense of his 
subsequent decisions and orders. How does the idea of con- 
tinuity enter into this characteristically historical explanation ? 
Well, the following things seem either undeniable or very 
reasonably inferred. The General’s physical receiving of the 
message was a necessary condition of, and in some sense con- 
tinuous with, his physical process of reading it; this process 
was a necessary condition of and in some sense continuous with 
his understanding of it ; this process—if the word ‘ process’ can 
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here be allowed—was a necessary condition of and in some sense 
continuous with his acceptance of the veracity and practical 
relevance of its contents; this process—again if the word 
‘process ’ be allowed—can reasonably be inferred to have been 
a necessary condition of and in some sense continuous with his 
decision to give and his actual physical giving of the spoken 
order ; this in turn was almost certainly a necessary condition 
of and in some sense continuous with his army’s deployment, 
the attack, etc. But in treating any such episode as a con- 
tinuous and intelligible whole the historian does not indulge in 
any philosophical theorizing as to the nature or grounds of the 
continuity which he assumes to hold between, for instance, 
reading and understanding, understanding and assenting, 
assenting and deciding, deciding and the final issuing of a 
command ; nor does he—or should he—as a historian indulge 
in any metaphysical speculations as to the General’s intervening 
state of mind assuming that there was some temporal gap 
between, e.g. his acceptance of the veracity of the report and 
his decision to act in the light of it. 

To be sure, the continuity which is essential to characteristi- 
cally historical explanations is not always of the direct and 
obvious kind which we have here exemplified. Thus an action 
may perfectly well be explained in terms of the misunder- 
standing of a message, or as the result of someone’s disobeying 
an order, or through the influence of a conflict of motives or 
through a partial failure of nerve or concentration in the 
carrying out of a decision. But such complicated cases, it 
would seem, do not necessitate any revision of our general 
account of characteristically historical explanation. The motive, 
no matter how complex or confused, the understanding or 
decision, no matter how imperfect, which explains in a charac- 
teristically historical explanation, is always conceived as a 
necessary antecedent condition of the action which follows, 
and as in certain specifiable ways continuous with it. 

But even if it be granted that the explicans in a characteristi- 
cally historical explanation is always suggested in the first 
instance on the kind of grounds that I have just described, it 
may still be objected that if our explanation is to be accepted 
it must enable us to predict certain results which can then be 
verified independently : for instance any plausible characteristi- 
cally historical explanation of some recorded fact must enable 
us to make predictions of a kind that other documents or 
archaeological evidence can confirm. But this is by no means 
the only way in which a characteristically historical explanation 
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can receive confirmation: it can be said quite properly to be 
confirmed if and in so far as it helps us to explain in characteristi- 
cally historical fashion facts other than those which it was first 
advanced to explain. To give an extremely simplified example. 
Suppose I hear someone shout down a telephone and infer from 
this that the speaker at the other end has complained that he 
cannot hear: this explanation would clearly be strengthened 
if I were to notice other facts which could be explained in 
characteristically historical fashion on the basis of it, eg. if I 
noticed that the speaker proceeds to spell out letter by letter 
certain words, to use very simple familiar words, and so on. 
In general, verification of a characteristically historical explana- 
tion is very commonly of the kind which defenders of the co- 
herence theory of truth have laboured to describe—and have 
claimed quite unjustifiably to be the necessary and sufficient 
condition of the acceptability of any explanation ; and in this 
connexion it is worth recalling what has often been remarked, 
that defenders of that theory seem to have elaborated their 
views with the problems of historical rather than of scientific 
explanation in mind. 

There remains for consideration the important fact that the 
notions of purpose, motive, belief, etc., figure not only in 
characteristically historical explanations but in explanations of 
historic events that are essentially predictive. A historian, like 
a jury, may conclude that given certain circumstances the 
existence of a certain motive or the declaration of a certain 
purpose or even the receipt of certain information suffices to 
explain some action, which is therefore conceived as having been 
at least theoretically predictable. The question naturally 
arises : do not such predictive explanations provide the model 
or ideal of all historical explanation in terms of motive, purpose, 
belief, etc., so that, anyhow in theory, the historian is com- 
mitted to maintaining the general predictability of all intelligent 
or justifiable human conduct ? This ideal, it may be admitted, 
is not even suggested in our uses of the notions of motive, 
purpose, etc., in characteristically historical explanations ; but, 
it may be urged, this is simply because of the palpable incom- 
pleteness of these explanations, which the historian is indeed 
forced to make use of, but only faute de mieux, because of the 
paucity of his evidence. The natural hope and aspiration of 
all forward-looking historians must be that this situation will 
gradually be altered, not only by further accumulation of 
historical evidence, but as a result of the findings of psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and others. The old-fashioned historian, 
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explaining events for the most part in terms of their at least 
necessary conditions, had perhaps little reason for affirming the 
general predictability of human conduct; but the modern 
historian, who comes to his task armed with the predictive 
explanations of psychology, sociology, economics and so on, is 
in a quite different case. 

It would be tedious to re-apply in detail here the arguments 
by which we countered this claim, made with regard to the 
theoretical replaceability of all characteristically genetic ex- 
planations, in section II above. Predictive explanations for 
the most part neither affirm the necessity of their antecedents 
to their consequents nor emphasize any continuity of direction 
or development between them; whilst those predictive ex- 
planations which satisfy these conditions satisfy them at too 
high a cost—they present antecedent and consequent as 
mutually determining, i.e. either is deducible from the other, 
given the postulates and definitions of the system to which they 
belong ; and there is no good reason for thinking, or indeed for 
hoping, that all the generalizations of the social sciences will 
eventually be expressible in this way, as theorems of deductive 
systems. Finally, there are two lessons in practical logic which 
need to be emphasized in connexion with the claim which we 
are here rebutting. (1) Whilst explanations of predictive 
pattern are naturally attractive to the historian on the score of 
explanatory completeness, they are just as naturally suspect to 
him on the score of accuracy and reliability. The reflective 
historian knows—in his bones even if he lacks the terminology 
needed to express it—that any motive-explanation of charac- 
teristically historical pattern which he offers for some action is 
likely to be far more reliable than the related motive explanation 
which claims predictive power: e.g. to infer that a wounding 
word would not have been spoken had not the speaker been 
jealous of another is almost always easier—and safer—than to 
claim that the utterance of it could have been predicted from 
the speaker's known jealous state of mind. (2) There is 
precisely the same danger in history proper as within the genetic 
sciences of the kind of ‘ sham sufficiency ’ explanation which we 
exposed on page 169 above. The fact that a certain kind of 
motive provides us in a large number of instances with explana- 
tions of a characteristically historical pattern is by itself no 
warrant for the conclusion that by generalizing these instances 
we can obtain, or even come within reasonable hope of obtaining, 
an explanation possessing predictive power. 

The upshot would therefore appear to be that historians will 
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continue to employ characteristically historical explanations 
side by side with others of predictive pattern so long as history 
continues to be written. Yet, it would be unsatisfactory to 
leave the matter on this somewhat negative note ; for it seems 
to me that the situation in which the reflective historian finds 
himself—the fact that he is at once drawn to and mistrustful of 
the ideal of explanatory completeness which the predictive 
generalizations of the social sciences seem to offer—may well 
help to illuminate a number of the most central and stubborn 
problems of philosophy. In particular the historian’s situation 
has a very marked relevance to the age-old problem of the 
accountability and/or predictability of intelligent human con- 
duct, since it enables us to regard this problem as a necessary 
consequence of the fact that there are two distinct ways—the 
predictive and the characteristically historical—in which we can 
be said to explain or to offer a reasoned account of any human 
action, and that the second of these ways is perfectly compatible 
with the continued use of the vulgar notion of accountability. 
Moreover, this way of regarding the predictability /accountability 
problem has the merit of rebutting the familiar criticism of the 
commonsense libertarian thesis, viz. that this thesis leaves ‘ real 
choices’ entirely unexplained in any acceptable sense of 
‘explain’; for if our account of characteristically historical 
explanations be accepted it is perfectly possible for the intelligi- 
bility or rationality of an action to be explained, without any 
claim being made as to its actual or theoretical predictability. 
To generalize from this example, I would urge that the dis- 
tinction I have drawn between predictive and characteristically 
historical explanations provides philosophers with a valuable 
guide in their researches into the inner logic of motive-, purpose-, 
belief-, and other mental words. The line of research which 
I have in mind can perhaps be indicated by the following 
questions: (1) Can it be plausibly maintained that we learn 
to use motive- and other mental words in the first instance not 
to predict but to explain in something like characteristically 
historical fashion certain observed physical actions? (2) If so, 
when motive- and other mental words come to be used for 
elementary predictive purposes also, how are their original 
meanings affected ?—in the way of extended connotation, of 
greater precision, or of greater vagueness ? (3) Assuming that 
any one clear answer can be given to this last question, does 
this answer hold good of our familiar mental words when they 
come to be employed for the relatively stringent predictive 
purposes of psychology—when they are subordinated to the 
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over-riding quest of ‘the sufficient stimulus’? Researches 
conducted along this line of questioning might, I think, give 
some much-needed shape to those discussions of the logic of 
mental words which bulk so large in contemporary philosophy. 


IV 


In conclusion I should like to indicate very briefly the bearings 
of my account of characteristically historical explanations on 
two long-vexed problems in the philosophy of history: (1) the 
nature of the historian’s interpretation of his documents, and 
(2) the kind of practical wisdom that can justly be attributed 
to the study of history. 

(1) When a historian or epigraphist interprets a document he 
always looks, inter alia, for a characteristically historical ex- 
planation of it. This search may proceed at any of the following 
stages: (a) The historian has to satisfy himself that what he 
has before him is a meaningful document. This involves not 
only that the shapes he is presented with are formed and ordered 
in accordance with the conventions of some known language, 
and not only that the words and sentences he reads have sense 
in that language, but also—and this is what distinguishes the 
historian’s from the linguist’s interpretation—that this sense 
could not have belonged to the words unless they had been 
inscribed by someone who intended them to convey a recog- 
nizable meaning. (b) He must satisfy himself, on either internal 
or external evidence, that this meaningful document is in part 
at least veridical in intention, 7.e. that it could not have been 
produced except by someone wishing to record some actual (or 
believed to be actual) happenings. (c) He must satisfy himself, 
usually on a combination of internal and external evidence, that 
his document is also in some degree, trustworthy, 7.e. that it 
could not have been produced except by someone relatively 
well informed about the happenings that are described. Other 
stages or aspects of the historian’s interpretation involve ex- 
planations of predictive type ; e.g. he must satisfy himself that 
the material inscribed is of such a kind that it could date from 
the alleged time of inscription, and so on. 

In at least these respects the document from which a historian 
usually, though by no means always, begins his reconstruction 
of the past, calls for characteristically historical explanation in 
precisely the same sense as do the events which that document 
is presumed to describe. Hence, it may, on certain occasions, 
be difficult to decide whether a historian is seeking to explain in 
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characteristically historical fashion some statement in his docu- 
ment or some past event which his document claims to have 
taken place. But this is by no means the typical case. Usually, 
the historian knows perfectly well when he is pondering over 
the character—as revealed in the characteristically historical 
explanation—of his document, and when he is pondering over 
the character—as revealed in the characteristically historical 
explanation—of some past event which is the primary object of 
his interest and study. There is, therefore, some slight excuse 
for the mystification which idealist philosophers of history have 
spread around the historian’s task of interpretation. But there 
is no excuse for the way in which they have apparently delighted 
to jumble together things that are for commonsense perfectly 
distinct—the known past and the historian’s present activity, 
the reasonableness or justification of some past deed and the 
reasonableness or justification of the historian’s assessment of it. 

(2) Certainly historical knowledge contributes indirectly to 
practical wisdom in as much as many—and in a wide sense all 
—of our predictive generalizations are based upon it. But 
many historians would claim that, irrespective of the practical 
guidance that can be obtained from the predictive generaliza- 
tions of the social sciences, a ‘ sense of history ’ is indispensable 
to the wise conduct of all human affairs; and I think my 
account of characteristically historical explanation helps us to 
see what is valid and important in this claim. Consider the kind 
of case in which a long series of actions is explained in charac- 
teristically historical fashion by reference to a continuously 
developing policy or to some complex movement of intellectual 
or religious ideas. Clearly such an explanation may contribute 
to the way in which the historian characterizes the whole period 
within which the actions in question fall. Equally clearly, 
where such an extension is justified, the policy or movement 
teferred to will have contributed to the ways in which men 
actually thought and acted during the period: their practical 
appreciation of its value and indeed of its existence will have 
been a necessary condition of the ways they regarded their 
particular problems, and took and kept their bearings in meeting 
these problems. Here, I think, we have a clue to the kind or 
practical wisdom for which some knowledge and sense of history 
may rightly be claimed to be indispensable. This wisdom is 
naturally described as conservative, since it serves as a check to 
the radical experimentalist spirit (the spirit of Professor Popper’s 
“Social Engineering’), which where given a free hand may 
indeed supply an effective solution to this or that practical 
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problem, but may well do this at the cost of utterly transforming 
the general pattern of living within which these particular prob- 
lems arose. Looked at from this point of view, therefore, 
“conservative wisdom’ can be regarded as a generalization of 
the familiar moralist’s warning against the dangers of short- 
sighted opportunism—against the slick move that saves the day 
but ruins the cause. There can, I think, be no doubt about the 
need for this kind of wisdom in all practical affairs, or about the 
dependence of this kind of wisdom upon a knowledge and sense 
of history. 

This account of the matter, however, may easily be mis- 
construed ; certainly it does not provide us with a full explana- 
tion or justification of the kind of wisdom we are discussing, 
If it did, then even the wisest conservatism would be, as its 
radical detractors too often accuse it of being, an altogether 
backward-looking attitude. But conservatism is serious only 
in so far as it manifests its loyalty to certain inherited methods, 
principles; policies, etc., in its determination to embody these in 
its treatment of current and future problems ; and it is positively 
wise only in so far as-this determination stems from a reasoned 
judgment as to the applicability of inherited methods, policies, 
etc., to the changing political scene. Now judgment of this 
latter kind can seldom be equated with predictive knowledge : 
e.g. no one today can predict for any assignable future date the 
most probable consequences of maintaining free political and 
intellectual institutions in this country, yet determination to 
maintain such institutions can be accounted reasonable (a) in 
so far as they are seen to be necessary conditions of many other 
activities which we prize, and (b) in so far as none of the pre- 
dictive knowledge we possess appears to preclude the possibility 
of their being maintained in their present form. On the other 
hand, we have here no reason for a blind or ‘ anti-experimen- 
talist’ loyalty to inherited principles, policies, or institutions. 
A great policy or institution may well founder because oppor- 
tunist radicals fail to appreciate its essential contribution to 
some general pattern of living ; but it is just as likely to founder 
because unresourceful minds fail to adapt it to at least roughly 
predictable changes in the world for which it was framed. It 
would, therefore, be a complete mistake to regard the kind of 
conservative wisdom which we have been discussing as the 
preserve of backward-looking, anti-experimentalist or even 
Fabian spirits. 
University College, 
North Staffordshire 
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III—DISCURSIVE AND PRESENTATIONAL 
SYMBOLS 


By Paut WELsH 


In her Philosophy in a New Key Susan Langer holds that art 
and language employ two radically different kinds of symbols. 
The symbols of language are discursive ; those of art, presenta- 
tional. We must, she claims, make this distinction between 
discursive and presentational symbols because language cannot 
symbolize or convey what art can symbolize or convey. 
Language stands in a different relation to what is “about ”’, 
and the structure of language puts a rigid limit on the kinds 
of things language can treat. 

I maintain and propose to show that very little of her thesis 
will stand. I argue that her theory of language is inadequate 
where it is not false; that the distinction between discursive 
and presentational symbols will not work ; and that she in fact 
abandons her own theory. 


I 


Discursive Symbols: (1) Words 


The symbols of language are discursive. But the property 
that makes language symbolic is not the property that makes it 
discursive. Mrs. Langer talks about words when she analyzes the 
symbolic character of language, and sentences when discussing 
its discursive character. I shall follow her order. 

For Mrs. Langer a symbol is an instrument for the conception 
of things. When a word functions as a symbol we “ think of ” 
what it symbolizes, we do not behave as if the thing were present. 
“Tf I say ‘ Napoleon ’ you do not bow to the conqueror of Europe 
as though I had introduced him but merely think of him” 

p- 60). 

Thus, to think about a thing is to have a concept of it; and 
a word is an instrument of thought, a symbol, because we 
“conceive ’’ objects through words. To explain how a word can 
so function Mrs. Langer employs the doctrine of connotation and 
denotation ; but her version of that doctrine is unusual and needs 
looking at. 
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1. Connotation. The connotation of a word, for Mrs. Langer, 
is the conception that is “associated ’’ with the word (p. 64). 
“In talking about things we have conceptions of them, not the 
things themselves ; and it is the conceptions, not the things that 
symbols directly ‘ mean ’”’ (p. 61). 

The conception a word means must be distinguished from a 
concept. “Concepts are abstract forms embodied in concep- 
tions’ (p.61). ‘‘ Aconcept is all that a symbol really conveys ”’ 
(p. 71), but as soon as the concept is presented, somehow our 
imagination “dresses it up in a private personal conception” 
A conception is thus a sensory image in which a concept is 
embedded. To understand a symbol is to abstract the form in 
the conception. 

Mrs. Langer says little about the denotation of words and 
it is possible I misread her. But she writes that a proper name 
does not signify a person, it “denotes”’ him; and she explains 
denotes as “ associated with a conception which ‘ fits ’ the actual 
person ”’ (p..64). Tosay that S denotes O isto say “S is coupled, 
for a certain subject, with a conception that fits O, 7.e. with a 
notion that O satisfies” (p. 64). The word “ sausage ’’ denotes 
sausages because it is associated in our minds with a conception 
which fits actual sausages. 

We can now restate her account. As a symbol, a word has 
connotation and denotation. The connotation of a word is a 
particular sensory image associated with the word. The sensory 
image, however, fleshes over an abstract skeleton concept, which 
is what the word “really ’’ means. The denotation of a word is 
the object or objects which the connotation fits. 

I think it fair to say that, contrary to Mrs. Langer, this is 
not the “traditional ’”’ account of connotation and denotation. 
Mrs. Langer’s account of connotation is a variant on the image 
theory of meaning. We understand a word when we have an 
image of what it symbolizes. 

As an account of understanding words it is inadequate since 
many people report few or no images when they read, talk, or 
think. The theory is limited again in that there are some words 
whose meanings could not be given in images: “but’’, “or”’, 

“not ”’, “ because ’’, and so on. 

Moreover, if a given word, say “ father ” calls up an image 
in us, the image need not be the same for any two persons, nor 
need those images have a common pattern. Further, if, by 
chance, the images were the same and thus had a common pattern, 
there is no reason to hold that pattern would be the connotation of 
“father”. There is nothing in the image that carries the label 
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“male parent’. Lastly, different words, say, ‘“‘ Socrates ”’, and 
“ philosopher ’’, might call up the same image, but we should not 
say they had the same connotation. 

Thus, there is no reason for holding that different words 
cannot evoke in different persons very different images, or that 
it is necessary or even possible for some words to have images. 
It is neither necessary nor possible to derive the connotation 
of a chiliagon from an image of one. 

The major difficulty in the image theory, however, is that 
the conception itself is a symbol? and needs to be interpreted. 
The ‘meaning ” of a sensory image is not self-evident, and 
“Lucky Strikes ”’ may call up either the image of a cigarette, a 
package of cigarettes, a billboard, a factory, or a cigar store. 
Now, unless I knew what the word meant, I could not interpret 
the image. Conversely, if the “meaning ”’ of the word was its 
image conception, I could never understand the word until I 
had interpreted the conception. But I could never interpret the 
conception unless I knew what the word meant ; and we now are 
lost in circularity. 

If, to interpret its conception, I must understand the word, 
it might, in the interest of not multiplying entities, be simpler 
to drop the conceptions entirely from the theory of interpretation. 
All we need to understand are the words. Nothing seems to be 
gained by adding conceptions to the theory. 

In this account of conceptions I have taken Mrs. Langer’s 
term “ pattern ”’ literally ; and I urge this is the sense she intends. 
(See especially pp. 71, 72.) . 

If, however, we take “ pattern ”’ to be a universal, a Platonic 
form, the difficulties are even greater. To name a few: both the 
words and the associated sense images become symbols for the 
same concept ; and the images become unnecessary. Then, too, 
the concept would share a common form with the objects it was 
the concept of, and this. would lead to all the difficulties of the 
“third-man ”’ argument, and so on. 

2. Denotation. Mrs. Langer defines denotation thus: to say 
8 denotes O is to say S is associated with a conception that fits 
0. This, like her account of connotation, is not the traditional 
view. In addition, there is not any clear difference between her 
connotation and denotation. The connotation of a word, on her 
view, is a sense-image having a form in common with the object 
it symbolizes. A word denotes an object when it is associated 
with a conception that fits the object. But this is simply the 





1Cf. C. H. Whiteley, “On Understanding ”, Mrnp, July, 1949. 
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connotation over again. Far from being the traditional account: 
her view omits denotation entirely. 

But I think Mrs. Langer has good reason to identify con- 
notation and denotation. It permits her to avoid a question that 
might embarrass her theory ; what happens when we think about 
the range of things to which the word applies ? 7.e. the traditional 
sense of denotation. On her view thought deals with connota- 
tions and only connotations. 

Her theory faces also this further but related difficulty. 
Her theory is designed to explain how we can talk about things 
that are not present or before us ; but it must also explain how we 
can understand a sentence when what we talk about 7s before us. 
If your wife phones you to pick up some rolls on the way home, 
you understand, according to Mrs. Langer, by means of image- 
conceptions. But when you say to the baker, “ No, not those 
rolls, these rolls ’’ he does not first form an image of the rolls 
and then reach for them. Mrs. Langer must either say, that 
he does have image-conceptions—which is obviously false— 
or else say that he does not understand the sentence, but only 
responds to it—which seems too drastic and unworkable. 

Mrs. Langer, I suspect, would urge that what she has to say 
on the discursive character of language makes her position 
tenable ; to that account I now turn. 


Discursive Symbols : (2) Sentences 


Mrs. Langer’s discussion of language moves from words to 
sentences. Her method is to take what she thinks of as the 
simplest intelligible element, and to regard the sentence as a 
compound of those elements. Of course, a sentence is more than 
a string of words. Syntax is as essential to a language as 
morphology. 

A string of words chosen at random from a dictionary has no 
meaning, Mrs. Langer says, although the individual words do 
have meaning. To form sentences one needs principles of 
grammar. “Grammatical structure, then, is a further source of 
significance ’’ (p. 67). “ We cannot call it a symbol, since it is 
not even a term, but it has a symbolic mission. It ties together 
several symbols, each with at least a fragmentary connotation of 
its own, to make one complex term, whose meaning is a special 
constellation of all the connotations involved. What the special 
constellation is, depends on the syntactical relations within 
the complex symbol, or proposition ”’ (p. 68). 
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But a proposition, or sentence (Mrs. Langer uses them inter- 
changably) not only “ means” a “ special constellation of con- 
notations ’’, it “ pictures”’ a fact. “It has become apparent 
that a proposition fits a fact not only because it contains names 
for the things and actions involved in the facts, but also because 
it combines them in a pattern analogous, somehow, to the pattern 
in which the named objects are‘ in fact *combined. A pro- 
position is a picture of a structure—the structure of a state of affairs” 

. 68). 

a that a picture needs to be a picture, she urges, is to share 
with reality a certain proportion of parts. A picture “ must 
have an arrangement of elements analogous to the arrangement 
of the salient visual elements in the object’ (p. 70). Thus a 
proposition is true when the pattern denoted is analogous to the 
pattern of the sentence. 

Mrs. Langer’s position will remind readers of Wittgenstein, 
and she says that her theory is essentially that put forward by 
him. She quotes as support for her view his statement that “‘ one 
name stands for a thing and another for another thing and they 
are connected together. And so the whole, like a living picture, 
presents the atomic fact ” (p. 79). I have no wish to question 
whether Mrs. Langer’s position is also that held by Wittgenstein. 
But I do wish to ask how—in terms of her theory—she can 
maintain it ; and second whether it is at all defensible. 

First, Mrs. Langer, by making the sentence picture the fact 
abandons her theory of connotation. For she holds thatthe 
conception which a word symbolizes “ fits ” the object the word 
denotes. Now we are told, a sentence “‘ means ”’ a “‘ constellation 
of conceptions ’’, but it refers to fact not by what it “‘ means ”’, 
but by what it pictures. The sentence, not the conceptions, now 
fits the fact ; and we must now ask, how on her theory, the con- 
stellation of conceptions has any reference. Mrs. Langer so 
separates meaning and reference that knowing what a sentence 
“means ”’ has no bearing at all, can be of no aid -termining 
whether a sentence is true! But how we can ku. / a sentence 
is true if we do not know its meaning she does not, and of course, 
cannot explain. 

Mrs. Langer holds that a sentence pictures the fact because 
it has an arrangement of elements analogous to the arrangement of 
the subject-matter. ‘‘ We make patterns of denotative symbols, 
and they promptly symbolize the very different, but analogous, 
configurations of denoted things” (p. 73). 

I take Mrs. Langer to be saying there is a similarity between 
the relations in the sentence, and the relations in the fact pictured 
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by the sentence. On what grounds can we call a sentence a picture? 
And are all sentences pictures ? 

First, if a sentence pictures a state of affairs, is a kind of map, 
then it must be true that some sentences do not do so. Every 
map, for example, must be identified by features that are not 
part of the map: scale, directions for reading, and so on. If, 
then, sentences picture the fact, we need other sentences which 
tell us that they do so, and these latter can not themselves 
picture the fact. Any first order sentence could not itself 
picture facts. Thus, “A noun is the name of a person, place, 
or thing’’ or “sentences are commands, questions, and state- 
ments’ do not picture the relations they are about. Thus 
Mrs. Langer’s account will hold, if it does, only for one type of 
sentence. 

Those who say that a sentence is a picture, that it has a 
pattern analogous to its subject-matter ought, at least, to give 
examples of such analogy. Mrs. Langer provides none. The 
nearest she comes to doing so is her analysis of “ A killed B” 
(p. 80). “A’’, “killed ’’, and “B”’, she says, are presented in 
successive linear order. The event pictured, she adds, involved a 
succession of acts by A and B, “ but not the succession which the 
proposition seems to exhibit ’’ (p. 80). But in that event, where 
is the analogy ? 

Those sentences which appear to give support to the analogy 
theory are short sentences of the “ actor-action”’ type. “‘ John 
loves Mary ’’, “ Brutus killed Caesar”’. Mrs. Langer’s explana- 
tion of such sentences is that relations, like substantives, are 
named. ‘‘ We name two substantives and place the name of a 
relation between them. This means that the relation holds the 
two items together ’’ (p. 74). Perhaps, but it offers little evidence 
for analogy. What we have in the sentences are three items 
with two or more relations between them. But the fact 
pictured, we are told, consists of two things with one relation 
between them. There are no grounds for calling them anal- 
ogous. 

The difficulty with relating sentence order with the order of 
events is made complicated in that very different sentences of the 
same pattern may refer to very different events, while very 
different sentences may refer to the same event. ‘“ John loves 
Mary ”’, “John drinks milk’’, “God is near’ have the same 
spatial pattern, but there is no analogy in the things referred 
to; “All men are deceivers”, “‘Men were deceivers ever ”’, 
“Tf there are any men, those men are deceivers ”’, have different 
patterns, but presumably are about the same thing. 
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The only plausibility Mrs. Langer’s thesis has comes from 
the particular characteristics of English grammar. For word 
order is probably the most important syntactical element in 
English, and it is superficially plausible to correlate word-order 
with the order of events a sentence refers to. 

But if true the theory at best would only explain how some 
few sentences in languages like English possess an order analogous 
to the facts they are about. For there are a great many different 
syntactical devices which languages may employ ; and in many 
languages word order is irrelevant. Since different languages can 
talk about the same event in an extraordinary variety of ways, we 
must either argue that all languages employ analogous patterns 
in their sentences—which on the face of it is false—or else 
hold that English sentences and only English sentences possess 
analogous patterns. 

The analogy argument fails conclusively, I urge, when we put 
specific grammatical processes under scrutiny. The relations 
which make a group of words an intelligible communication are 
grammatical relations. Words do not become meaningful 
utterances because those words are in some spatial order on a 
page, but because word order is a grammatical device in English ; 
apart from that fact the order of words would be irrelevant. 
Now if a sentence pictures a fact, it will do so because its individual 
grammatical processes are each analogous to what they refer to 
or are about. If no grammatical process is analogous, then the 
sentence cannot be. I think we can show that no grammatical 
process is analogous to its subject-matter. 

The easiest example is the method of forming plurals. In 
English this is done in a variety of ways; for example, by 
suffixing: adding s or es, or en; by vocalic change; mouse, 
mice; goose, geese; by word order; several books. Now 
none of these methods is analogous to the other ; and none is 
analogous to its subject matter. The idea of plurality is con- 
veyed by a grammatical device, and by that only. 

But the same syntactic devices are used for different gram- 
matical purposes. Thus suffixing will indicate person, time, 
number, and case, as in “he runs”. It can be used to form 
plurals ; to make diminutives, as in “ princeling”’; to indicate 
an agent, as in “driver’’,and soon. If there were an analogical 
relation between a grammatical process and what it conveys we 
should have to have separate grammatical processes for each. 
But in all languages form and function overlap. Similar forms 
have different functions ; and the same grammatical functions are 
conveyed by different forms. And none ofthe forms are analogous. 
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But if they are not analogous to one another, they cannot 
be analogous in pattern with the things they refer to. Moreover, 
to complicate the picture analogy, if we analyze a particular 
sentence, say, “‘ The farmer kills the duckling ’’ we find the same 
relations are expressed more than once. The singularity of 
farmer is expressed negatively in the noun, and positively in 
the verb. 

What gives the analogy theory its plausibility, I have suggested, 
is that in simple declarative sentences, like “‘ The farmer kills 
the duckling ”’ it is possible to imagine the event in a spatial 
order analogous to the sentence ; but this is less plausible for a 
sentence like ‘‘ The rains fall heavily ’’, and not at all possible 
for “Fall the rains heavily ?’’ Word order is as significant 
in questions as in simple declarative sentences, but it does not 
occur to us to regard a question as a picture. (Mrs. Langer, I 
think, is disturbed by this, and wants to hold that “ Kills Caesar 
Brutus?” is not a sentence. I should say that anyone reading it 
would take it as an awkward question.) 

In declarative sentences word order is primarily a device to 
identify subject and object. In disposing of the rest of the 
sentence we have a good deal of freedom: much of the order of 
clauses and modifiers is not a matter of grammar. If then, these 
parts may be indifferently disposed, there seems little reason to 
regard a sentence an analogical pattern. Whether we choose to 
say “‘ My pussy has bushy, silky, glossy, luxurious brown fur ”’, 
or “ Bushy, silky, and glossy is the luxurious brown fur of my 
pussy ”’ or even, “ Brown is the colour of my pussy’s bushy, silky, 
glossy and luxurious fur ’’, is a matter of rhetoric, not of forming 
analogical patterns. And, of course, we do not think there is any 
analogical pattern between the qualities of pussy’s tail, and the 
order in which adjectives are put in a sentence. 

To sum up, a sentence is not a map or an analogical picture 
of an event. Even the simplest sentences may contain several 
complex grammatical processes. None of these is analogous to 
another or to the reference of the sentence. If we recognize 
that in any sentence the grammar of the present and past lie 
side by side, that the grammatical meaning of the sentence is a 
function of these dissimilar processes, we are less likely to take 
the relation of a sentence to its subject matter as that of a map 
to the external world. 

By taking a sentence to be an analogical structure Mrs. Langer 
has made special difficulties for her theory of conceptions. But 


1Cf. E. Sapir, Language, ch. v. 
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without this complication, the theory is in difficulty. For if a 
word symbolizes a conception, the meaning of the sentence, 
for her, must be all the conceptions the words symbolize. She 
contends that we know the relation these conceptions have to 
each other because the grammar of the sentence creates a new 
conception. “It ties together several symbols, each with at 
least a fragmentary connotation of its own to make one complex 
term whose meaning is a special constellation of all the connota- 
tions involved ”’ (p. 67). 

But this offers a metaphor, not an explanation. If words 
symbolize image-conceptions, then a sentence presents a series 
or group of these. Grammar can “tie ’’ words together but it 
cannot tie image-conceptions together. To call a sentence a 
“constellation of connotations ’’ does not explain how we can 
intelligibly relate these discrete imas.-conceptions. That is, if 
I hear the sentence “‘ There are as many rabbits in Australia as 
there are pineapples in Hawaii ’’, I ought on her theory to under- 
stand each word by means of a separate image-conception. The 
problem would be to put the rabbits in Australia, and the pine- 
apples in Hawaii. But, of course, we do not have anything like 
the experience I suggest. If we have an image it is not likely 
to be first rabbits and then Australia and so on. Mrs, Langer 
says as much by talking about “ constellations of conceptions ”’. 
This implies that the image-conceptions of words do not appear in 
the sentence in the form they possess as separate words, and we are 
faced with the puzzle of explaining how we recognize them in their 
new form, and what possible function we can give to the old forms. 

These issues arise because Mrs. Langer has assumed a one-word 
one-concept theory, and because she tries to build the meanings 
of sentences in an atomic fashion from words. We have as a 
result the puzzle about understanding sentences. But we have 
also, an equal difficulty, in explaining the different meanings 
words have in sentences. “ Form’”’ in “ Fill out a tax form ”’ is 
not the “form ”’ of “ Political pamphlets are a literary form ”’, 
but we are hard put to explain how this is so, if we start from the 
view that a word means a particular conception. If we start 
with single words and fixed meanings we cannot explain growth 
and change of meaning. 


II 
The Functions of a Language 


Mrs. Langer’s account of language is intended to lay the 
ground for the distinction between discursive and presentational 
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symbols, her major distinction and the buttress for her theory 
of art. 

Her argument is this ; what Carnap, Russell and Wittgenstein 
say about language is perfectly accurate, but limited. They 
mistakenly assume, she holds, that what cannot be symbolized in 
language is meaningless. And this, she says, is false. Language 
can symbolize only certain kinds of ideas, but these are not the 
only kinds of ideas, and language is not the only kind of sym- 
bolism. 

Her view, then, is that what Carnap, Russell and Wittgenstein 
say about language is true, and that what all three say is that 
language pictures the structure of reality. For evidence she 
quotes Russell’s “‘ Our confidence in language is due to the fact 
that it . . . shares the structure of the physical world, and there- 
fore can express that structure ’’ (p. 88). 

It follows, she says, that language is limited in the kinds 
of ideas it can handle. 


All language has a form which requires us to string out our ideas even 
though their objects rest one within the other: as pieces of clothing 
that are actually worn one over the other have to be strung side by 
side on the clothes line. This property of verbal symbolism is known 
as discursiveness; by reason of it, only thoughts which can be 
arranged in this particular order can be spoken at all, any idea which 
does not lend itself to this “ projection ’’ is ineffable, incommunicable 
by means of words (p. 82). 


The argument, which Mrs. Langer accepts, is untenable. 
Even if it were true that language pictures the structure of the 
world, some language must be used to explain the uses of language, 
and this explanation, I have suggested, could not be a picture. 
Thus, even if we accepted the picture theory, we should not have 
to say that all language pictures the fact. The theory does not 
oblige us to narrow the circle of things we can talk about. Of 
course, if the picture theory is unsound, the argument is 
dead. 

But apart from this, the argument contains a serious flaw. 
You cannot argue, as Mrs. Langer does, from the discursiveness 
of sentences to the discursiveness of thought. Because we string 
out our words in writing does not entail that our thought, or our 
apprehension of the sentence is strung out. Mrs. Langer wants to 
say that our ideas must resemble our sentences ; and that an idea 
which could not be strung out could not be described in language. 
But this is ambiguous because now it is ideas that are strung 
out, not words. Mrs. Langer, I think, confuses the process of 
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running one’s eyes over a line with understanding, and possibly 
the process of understanding with what is understood. The term 
“idea ”’ is, of course, ambiguous ; but I suggest that if I have an 
idea that one proposition entails another, the idea is not dis- 
cursive, even if my written statement is. 

It is not merely the picture theory of language which leads 
Mrs. Langer to the argument for two kinds of symbolism. She 
attributes to Carnap, Russell, ef. al., certain further assumptions 
about the nature of language. They are “ (1) that language is the 
only means of articulating thought, and (2) that everything which 
is not speakable thought is feeling” (p. 87). She holds that by 
“thought ’’ Carnap means whatever can be formulated in a 
verifiable proposition. Thus speakable thoughts are verifiable 
propositions, and only verifiable propositions are speakable 
thought. Other sentences which look like language merely 
express emotions ; they symbolize nothing. 

Mrs. Langer ought to hold that such a view about language 
and thought is completely inadequate. That is, she ought to, in 
order to be consistent with her conception theory of meaning. 
And she writes, ‘‘ If we consider how difficult it is to construct 
a meaningful language that shall meet neo-positivistic standards, 
it is quite incredible that people should ever say anything at 
all, or understand each other’s propositions ’’ (p. 87). But instead 
of rejecting the theory, she concedes the field. This, she says in 
effect, is what language is. What she claims instead is that 
language is not the only means of symbolizing. Ideas which do 
not fit into a grammatical scheme can be thought of ; the medium 
is presentational symbolism, the medium of the arts whose 
business it is to symbolize our emotional life, the life of feeling 
(p. 98). 

Mrs. Langer concedes, it seems to me, two things that almost 
no one today accepts. It would be hard to find anyone who 
now identifies meaning and verification, Mrs. Langer herself 
does not. More important, the view that language has only a 
cognitive function, and that limited to describing verifiable 
features of an external world is pretty well exploded. Everyone 
now grants that we use language for a variety of purposes, and 
for several purposes at once. We can inform, persuade, and 
express emotions at the same time. And if we drop the narrow 
positivist theory of meaning, and extend the range of things 
language can do, we feel less urgently the need to postulate a 
second kind of symbolism which shall do what language already 
does. 
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Ill 
Presentational Symbols 


The supports for Mrs. Langer’s theory of presentational 
symbols are the doctrines that sentences refer to fact by virtue of 
an analogical resemblance, that sentences can refer only to facts 
they mirror, that only the “‘ external ” world can be so mirrored, 
making language exclusively cognitive, and that the “inner ”’ 
life, the life of emotion is not thus discursive, and cannot be 
referred to or thought about in language. Hence the need for 
another kind of symbolism. 

If my views are sound, these doctrines are mistaken. Still, 
though the arguments to the need for presentational symbols are 
mistaken, there may yet be presentational symbols. 

In what follows I point out the several senses in which Mrs. 
Langer uses the term “ presentational symbol’’, I reject two 
senses, and go on to deny that the differences she sets up between 
presentational and discursive symbols have any ground. 

1. Mrs. Langer holds the view that by means of forms or 
patterns the mind organizes the raw material of experience to 
make an intelligible world. ‘‘ Our merest sense experience is a 
process of formulation. . . . An object is not a datum but a form 
construed by the sensitive and intelligent organ . . . (p. 89) 
our ingrained habit of hypostatizing impressions, of seeing things, 
and not sense data, rests on the fact that we promptly and uncon- 
sciously abstract a form from each sensory experience, and use 
this form to conceive the experience as a whole, as a ‘ thing’ ”’ 
(p. 90). 

Yet, even if all this were true, it would be false to say that 
such forms are “ genuine symbolic material”’. It may be that 
I recognize the stretch of lawn, trees, and buildings outside my 
window by means of forms, but these forms are not symbols. The 
forms do not “ mean ”’ or symbolize, grass, lawn, or tree ; they are 
trees, and grass, and lawn. No one maintains that a symbol is 
identical with what it symbolizes ; if that was true, we should 
not need symbols ; or, we could give anyone the experience of a 
thing by symbolizing it for him. Asymbolis, among other things, 
a device for mediation; Mrs. Langer’s forms could not serve 
this necessary function. 

2. When Mrs. Langer talks about symbolizing the “ inner flow 
of experience ”’—the function of art symbols—she drops this 
sense of presentational form. The term now means a sense image. 
“A sense image’, she writes, “is not a direct copy of actual 
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experience but has been ‘ projected ’ in the process of copying 
into a new dimension, the more or less stable form we call a 
picture’? (p. 144). “Images have all the characteristics of 
symbols . . . we do not normally take them for bona fide 
sensations, but attend to them only in their capacity of meaning 
things . . . not encountered ”’ (p. 144). 

The first thing we do with such images, she says, is to picture 
a story. “ We see with the mind’s eye the shoes we should 
like to buy and the transaction of buying them ”’ (p. 145). Her 
point is that just as language develops from the single word to 
complex sentence, so presentational symbolism develops from 
single image to larger and larger units of successive images. 

This, if true, shows the way we link our sense images. It 
is not evidence for any difference in the kinds of things language 
and presentational symbols can refer to. We can either imagine 
ourselves buying shoes, or tell ourselves about it. Which we do 
will depend on the kind of imagery we habitually use. 

A more serious criticism is that such images are not symbols. 
We strain the use of symbol when we say that a person who 
imagines himself buying shoes is symbolizing that action. When 
we think ourselves into the past, we do not symbolize it, we are in 
it. We may be using sense images when we recall the past, or 
imagine the future, but we are not using symbols. 

3. I find a third sense in Mrs. Langer’s use of “ presentational 
symbol”’. This is to refer to things like paintings, pictures, a 
cross, a crescent, a rose, and similar objects, some of which we 
docallsymbols. She holds that these are presentational symbols; 
and argues that they must be distinguished from discursive 
symbols. 

Language, she holds, differs from presentational symbols 
in these characteristics: (a) language has permanent units of 
meaning ; (b) the units are definable, 7.e. they are equivalent 
to combinations of other units; (c) the units can be combined 
into larger units (sentences), and there are rules for such com- 
binations ; (d) lastly, language has only general reference “ so 
that it requires non-verbal acts, like pointing, looking, or em- 
phatic voice-inflexions, to assign specific denotations to its 
terms ’’ (p. 97). 

She holds that presentational symbols differ from discursive 
symbols in every one of these respects. The elements which make 
up a picture do not have distinct meanings ; in consequence, they 
are not definable, or translatable. There are no rules for com- 
bining such elements. We know the meaning of a presentational 
symbol “‘ only through the meaning of the whole”. Lastly, a 
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presentational symbol “cannot directly convey generalities ” 
(p. 97). “A picture is first and foremost a direct presentation of 
an individual object .. . it represents just one object real or 
imaginary, but still a unique object.” “The definition of a 
triangle fits triangles in general, but a drawing always presents a 
triangle of some specific kind or size ’’ (p. 96). 

I contend that Mrs. Langer is mistaken on every count. But 
before I take up the argument, I think it important to point out 
that this detailed account of the difference between the two kinds 
of symbols omits her most essential point : the reference of pre- 
sentational symbols to the inner life. And it is not easy to see 
how this reference takes place. A Constable is a direct pre- 
sentation of a landscape, but it is not a symbol of anyone’s “ inner 
life’. Even if you think it possible to infer Constable’s feelings 
from his painting, you cannot say the painting symbolizes his 
feelings. 

Mrs. Langer’s picture theory of language, moreover, was based 
on her theory about the relation between a painting and its sub- 
ject. A picture means “all those and only those objects in 
which we recognize similar forms ”’ (p. 70). But a sentence can 
refer, she said, only because its form is the form of fact. Thus, 
pictures and sentences ought for her to be the same kinds of 
symbols. 

(a) Mrs. Langer suggests that a picture is the example ar 
excellence of a presentational symbol. I urge that that is why 
her positive arguments are obviously mistaken. Because a 
picture is not a symbol at all! A Corot landscape is not a symbol 
of a landscape. A Reynolds portrait is not a symbol of a sitter. 
A painting of a landscape or of a person does not symbolize its 
subject ; in Mrs. Langer’s terms, it presents its subject. Most 
of the errors in Mrs. Langer’s account of presentational symbols 
derive from this mistake. 

Mrs. Langer holds that art is cognitive ; in consequence she 
feels obliged to say that art must refer to something ; and thus, 
she holds that a painting is a symbol whose subject is something 
other than the painting. 

But a painting of a landscape is not a symbol of a landscape ; 
there is no essential difference in recognizing a stretch of country 
as trees and grass, and recognizing the trees and grass in the 
painting. The painting does not mean a landscape; it is a 
landscape ; neither are symbols. 

An object is not a symbol for itself. A picture of a man is 
not a symbol of that man. Symbols resemble signs in that they 
are unlike the things they signify. A part stands for a whole, asa 
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crown for a kingdom ; an object significant in an event may stand 
for an entire event as a cross for a crucifixion, a noose for a 
hanging, or the connexion between symbol and thing symbolized 
is metaphorical, as scales symbolize justice. 

(b) These things are symbols, and Mrs. Langer calls them 
presentational symbols. But it is incorrect to say that they are 
indefinable. For we can learn the meaning of such symbols in the 
same way we learn the meaning of words. Mrs. Langer’s first 
point of difference, that presentational symbols are not definable 
is false for the simple reason that indefinable symbols are non- 
sense. A symbol we cannot define is not a symbol. 

Briefly, I take the term “ definition ”’ to refer either to the 
process of reporting or stipulating a name for an object, or saying 
that a word or symbol is to mean what is meant by another set 
of words, or last, giving an analysis of its object or event sym- 
bolized.t_ If by definition we mean any of these three things, 
presentational symbols are definable. We can give a symbol a 
name, we can stipulate what it stands for, and we can give 
an analysis of the thing it symbolizes. 

Mrs. Langer’s argument rests on taking definable to mean 
definable by other presentational symbols. Her point is that a 
presentational symbol is not equivalent to another set of symbols, 
as a word is said to be equivalent to its definition. This may be 
true, but the argument is not that presentational symbols are 
indefinable ; it merely says one presentational symbol is not 
equivalent to another. Yet even this is not wholly true. Some 
headstones one finds in old cemeteries have a skull and cross- - 
bones, others have a coffin. Both are symbols of death, and one 
is substitutable for the other. 

A further difference between presentational and discursive 
symbols, Mrs. Langer holds, lies in the way we come to know the 
meaning of a presentational symbol. “The meanings given 
through languages are successively understood . . . the meanings 
of all other symbolic elements that compose a larger articulate 
symbol are understood only through the meaning of the whole, 
through their relations within the total structure. Their very 
functioning as symbols depends on the fact that they are involved 
in @ simultaneous integral presentation ’’ (p. 97). 

Mrs. Langer does not give us an example of a symbol whose 
meaning is created by the relations the parts have to each other, 
a symbol which is given in a “ simultaneous integral presenta- 
tation’. The context makes it clear, however, that she has a 


1 Cf. Richard Robinson, Definition, Oxford, 1950. 
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painting in mind ; and I suggest that she is confusing “‘ meaning ” 
with aesthetic properties. These latter, perhaps, are understood 
“only through the relations within the total structure”. But 
here understanding does not mean “conceiving”; and the 
aesthetic properties are not meanings. Only by calling them 
“ meanings ’’ can you convert a painting into a symbol. 

As for the other things she calls presentational symbols, a 
cross, a crescent, a hammer and sickle; I cannot see that our 
apprehension of them is very different from our apprehension of a 
word. 

Of course, the singular fact is that the traits Mrs. Langer 
ascribes to presentational symbols are the traits of language. 
It does not need much arguing to show that a poem has such 
traits. An earlier line modifies the meaning of a line that follows, 
a phrase gets a different or modified significance from a succeeding 
phrase, and so on. 

Mrs. Langer is aware of this. But she thinks this criticism 
will not: hold if we distinguish the material of poetry from its 
import. ‘‘ The material of poetry is verbal [but] its import is 
not the literalassertion made in the words, but theway the assertion 
is made, and this involves the sound, the tempo, the aura of 
associations of words, the long or short sequence of ideas”, 
etc. (p. 261). “The material of poetry is discursive, but the 
product—the artistic phenomenon—is not; its significance is 
purely implicit in the poem as a totality ”’ (p. 262). 

This argument, I urge, has in it the same confusion of meaning 
with aesthetic property we found earlier, and compounds it by 
confusing those two with reference. 

I should push my criticism but that there is a conclusive 
rejoinder. You cannot separate poetry from prose on those 
grounds. They are the property of all writing and speech. 
In any conversation what we say now means what it does because 
of what we said earlier. The total meaning of a simple utterance 
is a product of “the sound, tempo, the aura of associations of 
words’, etc. Mrs. Langer’s belief that language is discursive 
prevents her from seeing that language has exactly the complex- 
ness she ascribes to presentational symbols. 

(c) Mrs. Langer would hold, I think, that we have overlooked 
a significant difference. Discursive symbols are translatable ; 
presentational symbols—and she includes poems among these— 
are not. 

Saying a picture is not translatable suggests it has in it an 
idea language cannot handle, but the suggestion has no grounds. 
For it assumes that a picture must be a symbol ; and this is not 
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so. It is true we cannot translate what a picture says, but this 
is because it says nothing. We can describe it ; but a picture is 
not translatable for the same reason that nouns are not edible. 
It isn’t that sort of thing. 

On the other hand, if we were to include poems among pre- 
sentational symbols, then they are translatable, and her argu- 
ment again falls. Poems are translatable. To call a poem 
untranslatable is a confused way of saying we cannot in another 
language get the aesthetic effects of the original. The question 
is not whether poems are translatable, but whether the transla- 
tion is adequate. It is not an epistemological difficulty but a 
practical and aesthetic one. 

If we persist in saying every poem is unique, the argument 
will turn on us. For in that sense no two utterances are ever 
alike, and no sentence is translatable. All sentences thus become 
presentational symbols and the difference between discursive 
and presentational symbols evaporates. 

(2) The final distinction Mrs. Langer makes between the sym- 
bols lies in their reference and subject matter. She says that the 
reference of language is general, the reference of presentational 
symbols is not. Presentational symbols are a “‘ direct presenta- 
tion of an individual object ”’. 

Here again the argument goes wrong because it takes a land- 
scape or a portrait to be a symbol. I should hold that aesthetic 
objects have no reference, but I cannot here give all my reasons. 
Say, however, that they do have reference. Still Mrs. Langer’s 
argument is false. A symbol may be a direct presentation of an. 
individual object, but that does not make its reference particular. 
You can only make it particular by saying the symbol refers to 
itself. But saying that a landscape refers to itself is non- 
sense. 

The symbols of heraldry, the iconography of religion may as 
symbols be a direct presentation of an individual object, but 
they can symbolize a kind of thing, or an abstract notion as well 
as a particular event. A gold rose is a symbol of the Virgin 
Birth, a particular thing, but golden wings hovering over such a 
rose symbolizes angels, and a raised hand, benediction. 

Conversely, Mrs. Langer is mistaken in claiming that the 
reference of language is always general. She herself concedes 
that an utterance may be given specific reference, but holds this 
is done by acts which are non-verbal, or by “ emphatic word 
inflections”’. But an emphatic word inflection is a part of 
language. Of course language cannot particularize if you divorce 
from it the means of particularizing. 
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“‘ Non-verbal’? means are essential to all languages. John 
Holloway has pointed out how important these “ non-verbal ” 
aids are. 


PAUL WELSH : 





We raise our voices, speak more quickly, utter out words with greater 
decision or emphasis to indicate our exact degree of eagerness or 
confidence, or the exact magnitude or intensity of what we speak of. 
By the tone of our voice we can indicate that we are in any variety 
of emotional conditions, or that we speak in jest or ironically, or for 
forms sake. These elements in using words are often virtually in- 
dispensable, if we are to be understood at all. 


This is not in itself evidence that language can have a specific, 
particular reference. But if we recognize, as we must, that these 
non-verbal means are an intrinsic part of language, we can also 
recognize that by such linguistic means we give our utterances 
a particular reference. “Not this one, that one”’ is particular 
and intelligible, if I point to what I want as I say it. If I lead 
you into a room with but one desk, and say “‘ This is my desk ”’, 
the reference is particular and unmistakable. 

Because in a great many different places and at many different 
times many persons can make that statement is not a reason 
for taking the reference of the sentence to be general. The con- 
text and the demonstratives make the utterance particular. 
Nor does it become general if I think of it as an utterance apart 
from any circumstance in which it might be said. For it does 
not have a general reference then, it has no reference at all. 

Moreover, if you hold that the reference of language is always 
general, you have then the problem of explaining what is meant 
by “ particular ’’, how such a word got into the language, and 
what its reference is—an exercise that on this definition of 
language is impossible. 

Not only are there no intrinsic differences in the reference 
of language and presentational symbols ; there are no intrinsic 
differences in the kinds of things they can refer to. You can tell 
someone how many men a country has in uniform, or you can 
show them by graphs, or pictures in which a figure of a soldier 
represents a given number of men. You can tell him how the 
tax dollar is spent, or show him by drawing a dollar sliced to 
show the money spent for military purposes, for roads, and for 
education. You can write a set of specifications for a house or 
make a blue print, and soon. Whether we use pictorial symbols 
or language is a matter of convenience, not of difference in subject- 
matter. I do not know that we can even say that one is more 


1 John Holloway, Language and Inielligence, p. 112. 
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effective than the other, unless we qualify by saying for whom it is 
effective, and under what circumstances. 

In short, language can symbolize anything a presentational 
symbol can. Interestingly enough, Mrs. Langer agrees. 

She writes that : 


The distinction between discursive and presentational symbols does 
not correspond to the difference between literary and artistic meanings. 
Many presentational symbols are merely proxy for discourse; geo- 
metric relations may be rendered in algebraic terms—clumsy terms, 
perhaps, but quite equivalent—and graphs are mere abbreviated 
descriptions. They express facts for discursive thinking and their 
content can be verbalized (p. 260, first italics mine). 


Yet Mrs. Langer wants to hold to some important difference 
in the symbols of art. She writes that : 


An artistic symbol has much more than discursive or presentational 
meaning: its form as such, as a sensory phenomenon has what I 


have called ‘implicit meaning’. . . . It has what L. A. Reid called 
tertiary subject manner (p. 262). ‘ Tertiary subject matter is subject 
matter imaginatively experienced in the work of art .. ., some 


thing which cannot be apprehended apart from the work though 
theoretically distinguishable from its expressiveness (p. 262). 


These two paragraphs plainly concede the argument. For the 
difference which set off language from presentational symbols is 
waived, and the significance of art now is said to lie in subject- 
matter “imaginatively experienced ’’. A new sort of meaning 
“implicit meaning ”’ is introduced, and the old distinctions 
abandoned. This I suggest, hardly solves the problem; it 
drops an old one to embrace a new, for “ artistic meaning” 
and ‘implicit meaning ”’ are the names of puzzles, not of clear 
doctrines. I shall not follow Mrs. Langer through her new 
position, I want only to point out that she gives up the dis- 
tinction on which her book rests. 

I conclude by suggesting that we drop the term “‘ presentational 
symbol”’. It is a confusion to apply it to a work of art. And 
it is useless in distinguishing symbols from language. For 
none of the distinctions Mrs. Langer makes between language and 
presentational symbols will stand. We cannot separate them in 
terms of subject-matter—or anything else. 


Duke University 


















































IV.—EVIL AND OMNIPOTENCE 
By J. L. Mackie 


THE traditional arguments for the existence of God have been 
fairly thoroughly criticised by philosophers. But the theologian 
can, if he wishes, accept this criticism. He can admit that no 
rational proof of God’s existence is possible. And he can still 
retain all that is essential to his position, by holding that God’s 
existence is known in some other, non-rational way. I think, 
however, that a more telling criticism can be made by way of 
the traditional problem of evil. Here it can be shown, not that 
religious beliefs lack rational support, but that they are positively 
irrational, that the several parts of the essential theological 
doctrine are inconsistent with one another, so that the theologian 
can maintain his position as a whole only by a much more 
extreme rejection of reason than in the former case. He must 
now be prepared to believe, not merely what cannot be proved, 
but what can be disproved from other beliefs that he also holds. 

The problem of evil, in the sense in which I shall be using the 
phrase, is a problem only for someone who believes that there is 
a God who is both omnipotent and wholly good. And it is a 
logical problem, the problem of clarifying and reconciling a 
number of beliefs: it is not a scientific problem that might be 
solved by further observations, or a practical problem that 
might be solved by a decision or an action. These points are 
obvious; I mention them only because they are sometimes 
ignored by theologians, who sometimes parry a statement of 
the problem with such remarks as “ Well, can you solve the 
problem yourself?” or “This is a mystery which may be 
revealed to us later” or “ Evil is something to be faced and 
overcome, not to be merely discussed ”’. 

In its simplest form the problem is this: God is omnipotent ; 
God is wholly good; and yet evil exists. There seems to be 
some contradiction between these three propositions, so that if 
any two of them were true the third would be false. But at the 
same time all three are essential parts of most theological 
positions: the theologian, it seems, at once must adhere and 
cannot consistently adhere to all three. (The problem does not 
arise only for theists, but I shall discuss it in the form in which 
it presents itself for ordinary theism.) 

However, the contradiction does not arise immediately ; to 
show it we need some additional premises, or perhaps some 
200 
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quasi-logical rules connecting the terms ‘good’, ‘evil’, and 
‘omnipotent’. These additional principles are that good is 
opposed to evil, in such a way that a good thing always elimi- 
nates evil as far as it can, and that there are no limits to what 
an omnipotent thing can do. From these it follows that a good 
omnipotent thing eliminates evil completely, and then the 
propositions that a good omnipotent thing exists, and that evil 
exists, are incompatible. 


A. Adequate Solutions 


Now once the problem is fully stated it is clear that it can be 
solved, in the sense that the problem will not arise if one gives 
up at least one of the propositions that constitute it. If you are 
prepared to say that God is not wholly good, or not quite omni- 
potent, or that evil does not exist, or that good is not opposed 
to the kind of evil that exists, or that there are limits to what 
an omnipotent thing can do, then the problem of evil will not 
arise for you. 

There are, then, quite a number of adequate solutions of the 
problem of evil, and some of these have been adopted, or almost 
adopted, by various thinkers. For example, a few have been 
prepared to deny God’s omnipotence, and rather more have been 
prepared to keep the term ‘omnipotence’ but severely to 
restrict its meaning, recording quite a number of things that an 
omnipotent being cannot do. Some have said that evil is an 
illusion, perhaps because they held that the whole world of 
temporal, changing things is an illusion, and that what we call 
evil belongs only to this world, or perhaps because they held 
that although temporal things are much as we see them, those 
that we call evil are not really evil. Some have said that what 
we call evil is merely the privation of good, that evil in a positive 
sense, evil that would really be opposed to good, does not exist. 
Many have agreed with Pope that disorder is harmony not 
understood, and that partial evil is universal good. Whether 
any of these views is true is, of course, another question. But 
each of them gives an adequate solution of the problem of evil 
in the sense that if you accept it this problem does not arise 
for you, though you may, of course, have other problems to 

e. 

But often enough these adequate solutions are only almost 
adopted. The thinkers who restrict God’s power, but keep the 
term ‘ omnipotence ’, may reasonably be suspected of thinking, 
in other contexts, that his power is really unlimited. Those 
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who say that evil is an illusion may also be thinking, inconsis- 
tently, that this illusion is itself an evil. Those who say that 
“ evil” is merely privation of good may also be thinking, incon- 
sistently, that privation of good is an evil. (The fallacy here is 
akin to some forms of the “naturalistic fallacy” in ethics, 
where some think, for example, that “good” is just what 
contributes to evolutionary progress, and that evolutionary 
progress is itself good.) If Pope meant what he said in the first 
line of his couplet, that “disorder ” is only harmony not under- 
stood, the “ partial evil” of the second line must, for consis- 
tency, mean “ that which, taken in isolation, falsely appears to 
be evil”, but it would more naturally mean “that which, in 
isolation, really is evil”. The second line, in fact, hesitates 
between two views, that “ partial evil” isn’t really evil, since 
only the universal quality is real, and that “ partial evil”’ is 
really an evil, but only a little one. 

In addition, therefore, to adequate solutions, we must recog- 
_nise unsatisfactory inconsistent solutions, in which there is 
only a half-hearted or temporary rejection of one of the pro- 
positions which together constitute the problem. In these, one 
of the constituent propositions is explicitly rejected, but it is 
covertly re-asserted or assumed elsewhere in the system. 


B. Fallacious Solutions 


Besides these half-hearted solutions, which explicitly reject 
but implicitly assert one of the constituent propositions, there 
are definitely fallacious solutions which explicitly maintain all 
the constituent propositions, but implicitly reject at least one 
of them in the course of the argument that explains away the 
problem of evil. 

There are, in fact, many so-called solutions which purport to 
remove the contradiction without abandoning any of its con- 
stituent propositions. These must be fallacious, as we can see 
from the very statement of the problem, but it is not so easy to 
see in each case precisely where the fallacy lies. I suggest that 
in all cases the fallacy has the general form suggested above : 
in order to solve the problem one (or perhaps more) of its con- 
stituent propositions is given up, but in such a way that it 
appears to have been retained, and can therefore be asserted 
without qualification in other contexts. Sometimes there is 
a further complication : the supposed solution moves to and fro 
between, say, two of the constituent propositions, at one point 
asserting the first of these but covertly abandoning the second, 
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at another point asserting the second but covertly abandoning 
the first. These fallacious solutions often turn upon some 
equivocation with the words ‘ good’ and ‘evil’, or upon some 
vagueness about the way in which good and evil are opposed 
to one another, or about how much is meant by ‘ omnipotence ’. 
I propose to examine some of these so-called solutions, and to 
exhibit their fallacies in detail. Incidentally, I shall also be 
considering whether an adequate solution could be reached by 
a minor modification of one or more of the constituent pro- 
positions, which would, however, still satisfy all the essential 
requirements of ordinary theism. 


1. “ Good cannot exist without evil” or “ Evil is necessary 
as a counterpart to good.” 


It is sometimes suggested that evil is necessary as a counter- 
part to good, that if there were no evil there could be no good 
either, and that this solves the problem of evil. It is true that 
it points to an answer to the question “ Why should there be 
evil?” But it does so only by qualifying some of the pro- 
positions that constitute the problem. 

First, it sets a limit to what God can do, saying that God 
cannot create good without simultaneously creating evil, and this 
means either that God is not omnipotent or that there are some 
limits to what an omnipotent thing can do. It may be replied 
that these limits are always presupposed, that omnipotence has 
never meant the power to do what is logically impossible, and 
on the present view the existence of good without evil would be 
a logical impossibility. This interpretation of omnipotence may, 
indeed, be accepted as a modification of our original account 
which does not reject anything that is essential to theism, and 
I shall in general assume it in the subsequent discussion. It is, 
perhaps, the most common theistic view, but I think that some 
theists at least have maintained that God can do what is logically 
impossible. Many theists, at any rate, have held that logic 
itself is created or laid down by God, that logic is the way in 
which God arbitrarily chooses to think. (This is, of course, 
parallel to the ethical view that morally right actions are those 
which God arbitrarily chooses to command, and the two views 
encounter similar difficulties.) And this account of logic is clearly 
inconsistent with the view that God is bound by logical neces- 
sities—unless it is possible for an omnipotent being to bind 
himself, an issue which we shall consider later, when we come 
to the Paradox of Omnipotence. This solution of the problem 
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of evil cannot, therefore, be consistently adopted along with 
the view that logic is itself created by God. 

But, secondly, this solution denies that evil is opposed to 
good in our original sense. If good and evil are counterparts, 
a good thing will not “ eliminate evil as far as it can”. Indeed, 
this view suggests that good and evil are not strictly qualities 
of things at all. Perhaps the suggestion is that good and evil 
are related in much the same way as great and small. Certainly, 
when the term ‘great’ is used relatively as a condensation of 
‘greater than so-and-so’, and ‘small’ is used correspondingly, 
greatness and smallness are counterparts and cannot exist 
without each other. But in this sense greatness is not a quality, 
not an intrinsic feature of anything; and it would be absurd 
to think of a movement in favour of greatness and against 
smallness in this sense. Such a movement would be self- 
defeating, since relative greatness can be promoted only by 
a simultaneous promotion of relative smallness. I feel sure 
that no theists would be content to regard God’s goodness as 
analogous to this—as if what he supports were not the good but 
the better, and as if he had the paradoxical aim that all things 
should be better than other things. 

This point is obscured by the fact that ‘great’ and ‘small’ 
seem to have an absolute as well as a relative sense. I cannot 
discuss here whether there is absolute magnitude or not, but if 
there is, there could be an absolute sense for ‘ great’, it could 
mean of at least a certain size, and it would make sense to speak 
of all things getting bigger, of a universe that was expanding 
all over, and therefore it would make sense to speak of promoting 
greatness. But in this sense great and small are not logically 
necessary counterparts: either quality could exist without the 
other. There would be no logical impossibility in everything’s 
being small or in everything’s being great. 

Neither in the absolute nor in the relative sense, then, of 
‘great’ and ‘small’ do these terms provide an analogy of the 
sort that would be needed to support this solution of the prob- 
lem of evil. In neither case are greatness and smallness both 
necessary counterparts and mutually opposed forces or possible 
objects for support and attack. 

It may be replied that good and evil are necessary counter- 
parts in the same way as any quality and its logical opposite : 
redness can occur, it is suggested, only if non-redness also occurs. 
But unless evil is merely the privation of good, they are not 
logical opposites, and some further argument would be needed 
to show that they are counterparts in the same way as genuine 
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logical opposites. Let us assume that this could be given. 
There is still doubt of the correctness of the metaphysical 
principle that a quality must have a real opposite: I suggest 
that it is not really impossible that everything should be, say, 
red, that the truth is merely that if everything were red we 
should not notice redness, and so we should have no word ‘ red’ ; 
we observe and give names to qualities only if they have real 
opposites. If so, the principle that a term must have an 
opposite would belong only to our language or to our thought, 
and would not be an ontological principle, and, correspondingly, 
the rule that good cannot exist without evil would not state a 
logical necessity of a sort that God would just have to put up 
with. God might have made everything good, though we 
should not have noticed it if he had. 

But, finally, even if we concede that this is an ontological 
principle, it will provide a solution for the problem of evil only 
if one is prepared to say, “ Evil exists, but only just enough evil 
to serve as the counterpart of good”. I doubt whether any 
theist will accept this. After all, the ontological requirement 
that non-redness should occur would be satisfied even if all the 
universe, except for a minute speck, were red, and, if there were 
a corresponding requirement for evil as a counterpart to good, 
a minute dose of evil would presumably do. But theists are not 
usually willing to say, in all contexts, that all the evil that occurs 
is a minute and necessary dose. 


2. “ Evil is necessary as a means to good.” 


It is sometimes suggested that evil is necessary for good not 
as a counterpart but as a means. In its simple form this has 
little plausibility as a solution of the problem of evil, since it 
obviously implies a severe restriction of God’s power. It would 
be a causal law that you cannot have a certain end without a 
certain means, so that if God has to introduce evil as a means 
to good, he must be subject to at least some causal laws. This 
certainly conflicts with what a theist normally means by omni- 
petence. This view of God as limited by causal laws also 
conflicts with the view that causal laws are themselves made by 
God, which is more widely held than the corresponding view 
about the laws of logic. This conflict would, indeed, be resolved 
if it were possible for an omnipotent being to bind himself, and 
this possibility has still to be considered. Unless a favourable 
answer can be given to this question, the suggestion that evil is 
necessary as a means to good solves the problem of evil only by 
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denying one of its constituent propositions, either that God is 
omnipotent or that ‘ omnipotent ’ means what it says. 


3. “ The universe is better with some evil in it than it could be 
if there were no evil.” 


Much more important is a solution which at first seems to be 
a mere variant of the previous one, that evil may contribute to 
the goodness of a whole in which it is found, so that the universe 
as a whole is better as it is, with some evil in it, than it would be 
if there were no evil. This solution may be developed in either 
of two ways. It may be supported by an aesthetic analogy, by 
the fact that contrasts heighten beauty, that in a musical work, 
for example, there may occur discords which somehow add to 
the beauty of the work as a whole. Alternatively, it may be 
worked out in connexion with the notion of progress, that the 
best possible organisation of the universe will not be static, but 
progressive, that the gradual overcoming of evil by good is 
really a -finer thing than would be the eternal unchallenged 
supremacy of good. 

In either case, this solution usually starts from the assumption 
that the evil whose existence gives rise to the problem of evil is 
primarily what is called physical evil, that is to say, pain. In 
Hume’s rather half-hearted presentation of the problem of evil, 
the evils that he stresses are pain and disease, and those who 
reply to him argue that the existence of pain and disease makes 
possible the existence of sympathy, benevolence, heroism, and 
the gradually successful struggle of doctors and reformers to 
overcome these evils. In fact, theists often seize the opportunity 
to accuse those who stress the problem of evil of taking a low, 
materialistic view of good and evil, equating these with pleasure 
and pain, and of ignoring the more spiritual goods which can 
arise in the struggle against evils. 

But let us see exactly what is being done here. Let us call 
pain and misery ‘ first order evil’ or ‘ evil (1)’._ What contrasts 
with this, namely, pleasure and happiness, will be called ‘ first 
order good ’ or ‘ good (1)’. Distinct from this is ‘ second order 
good’ or ‘good (2)’ which somehow emerges in a complex 
situation in which evil (1) is a necessary component—logically, 
not merely causally, necessary. (Exactly how it emerges does 
not matter: im the crudest version of this solution good (2) is 
simply the heightening of happiness by the contrast with misery, 
in other versions it includes sympathy with suffering, heroism 
in facing danger, and the gradual decrease of first order evil and 
increase of first order good.) It is also being assumed that 
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second order good is more important than first order good or 
evil, in particular that it more than outweighs the first order 
evil it involves. 

Now this is a particularly subtle attempt to solve the problem 
of evil. It defends God’s goodness and omnipotence on the 
ground that (on a sufficiently long view) this is the best of all 
logically possible worlds, because it includes the important 
second order goods, and yet it admits that real evils, namely 
first order evils, exist. But does it still hold that good and evil 
are opposed ? Not, clearly, in the sense that we set out origin- 
ally : good does not tend to eliminate evil in general. Instead, 
we have a modified, a more complex pattern. First order good 
(e.g. happiness) contrasts with first order evil (e.g. misery) : these 
two are opposed in a fairly mechanical way ; some second order 
goods (e.g. benevolence) try to maximise first order good and 
minimise first order evil; but God’s goodness is not this, it is 
rather the will to maximise second order good. We might, 
therefore, call God’s goodness an example of a third order 
goodness, or good (3). While this account is different from our 
original one, it might well be held to be an improvement on it, to 
give a more accurate description of the way in which good is opposed 
to evil, and to be consistent with the essential theist position. 

There might, however, be several objections to this solution. 

First, some might argue that such qualities as benevolence— 
and a fortiori the third order goodness which promotes bene- 
volence—have a merely derivative value, that they are not 
higher sorts of good, but merely means to good (1), that is, to 
happiness, so that it would be absurd for God to keep misery in 
existence in order to make possible the virtues of benevolence, 
heroism, etc. The theist who adopts the present solution must, 
of course, deny this, but he can do so with some plausibility, so 
I should not press this objection. 

Secondly, it follows from this solution that God is not in our 
sense benevolent or sympathetic: he is not concerned to mini- 
mise evil (1), but only to promote good (2); and this might be 
a disturbing conclusion for some theists. 

But, thirdly, the fatal objection is this. Our analysis shows 
clearly the possibility of the existence of a second order evil, an 
evil (2) contrasting with good (2) as evil (1) contrasts with 
good (1). This would include malevolence, cruelty, callousness, 
cowardice, and states in which good (1) is decreasing and evil (1) 
increasing. And just as good (2) is held to be the important 
kind of good, the kind that God is concerned to promote, so 
evil (2) will, by analogy, be the important kind of evil, the kind 
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which God, if he were wholly good and omnipotent, would 
eliminate. And yet evil (2) plainly exists, and indeed most 
theists (in other contexts) stress its existence more than that of 
evil (1). We should, therefore, state the problem of evil in 
terms of second order evil, and against this form of the problem 
the present solution is useless. 

An attempt might be made to use this solution again, at a 
higher level, to explain the occurrence of evil (2): indeed the 
next main solution that we shall examine does just this, with the 
help of some new notions. Without any fresh notions, such a 
solution would have little plausibility : for example, we could 
hardly say that the really important good was a good (3), such 
as the increase of benevolence in proportion to cruelty, which 
logically required for its occurrence the occurrence of some 
second order evil. But even if evil (2) could be explained in 
this way, it is fairly clear that there would be third order evils 
contrasting with this third order good: and we should be well 
on the way to an infinite regress, where the solution of a problem 
of evil, stated im terms of evil (n), indicated the existence of an 
evil (n + 1), and a further problem to be solved. 


4, “ Evil is due to human freewill.” 


Perhaps the most important proposed solution of the problem 
of evil is that evil is not to be ascribed to God at all, but to the 
independent actions of human beings, supposed to have been 
endowed by God with freedom of the will. ‘This solution may 
be combined with the preceding one : first order evil (e.g. pain) 
may be justified as a logically necessary component in second 
order good (e.g. sympathy) while second order evil (e.g. cruelty) 
is not justified, but is so ascribed to human beings that God 
cannot be held responsible for it. This combmation evades my 
third criticism of the preceding solution. 

The freewill solution also involves the preceding solution at 
a higher level. To explain why a wholly good God gave men 
freewill although it would lead to some important evils, it must 
be argued that it is better on the whole that men should act 
freely, and sometimes err, than that they should be innocent 
automata, acting rightly in a wholly determined way. Freedom, 
that is to say, is now treated as a third order good, and as being 
more valuable than second order goods (such as sympathy and 
heroism) would be if they were deterministically produced, and 
it is being assumed that second order evils, such as cruelty, are 
logically necessary accompaniments of freedom, just as pain is 
a logically necessary pre-condition of sympathy. 
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I think that this solution is unsatisfactory primarily because 
of the incoherence of the notion of freedom of the will: but I 
cannot discuss this topic adequately here, although some of my 
criticisms will touch upon it. 

First I should query the assumption that second order evils 
are logically necessary accompaniments of freedom. I should 
ask this: if God has made men such that in their free choices 
they sometimes prefer what is good and sometimes what is evil, 
why could he not have made men such that they always 
freely choose the good ? If there is no logical impossibility in 
a man’s freely choosing the good on one, or on several, occasions, 
there cannot be a logical impossibility in his freely choosing the 
good on every occasion. God was not, then, faced with a choice 
between making innocent automata and making beings who, in 
acting freely, would sometimes go wrong: there was open to 
him the obviously better possibility of making beings who would 
act freely but always go right. Clearly, his failure to avail 
himself of this possibility is inconsistent with his being both 
omnipotent and wholly good. 

If it is replied that this objection is absurd, that the making of 
some wrong choices is logically necessary for freedom, it would 
seem that ‘freedom’ must here mean complete randomness or 
indeterminacy, including randomness with regard to the alter- 
natives good and evil, in other words that men’s choices and 
consequent actions can be “free” only if they are not deter- 
mined by their characters. Only on this assumption can God 
escape the responsibility for men’s actions ; for if he made them | 
as they are, but did not determine their wrong choices, this can 
only be because the wrong choices are not determined by men 
as they are. But then if freedom is randomness, how can it be 
a characteristic of will? And, still more, how can it be the 
most important good ? What value or merit would there be in 
free choices if these were random actions which were not deter- 
mined by the nature of the agent ? 

I conclude that to make this solution plausible two different 
senses of ‘freedom’ must be confused, one sense which will 
justify the view that freedom is a third order good, more valuable 
than other goods would be without it, and another sense, sheer 
randomness, to prevent us from ascribing to God a decision to 
make men such that they sometimes go wrong when he might 
have made them such that they would always freely go right. 

This criticism is sufficient to dispose of this solution. But 
besides this there is a fundamental difficulty in the notion of an 
omnipotent God creating men with free will, for if men’s wills 
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are really free this must mean that even God cannot control 
them, that is, that God is no longer omnipotent. It may be 
objected that God’s gift of freedom to men does not mean that 
he cannot control their wills, but that he always refrains from 
controlling their wills. But why, we may ask, should God 
refrain from controlling evil wills? Why should he not leave 
men free to will rightly, but intervene when he sees them 
beginning to will wrongly ? If God could do this, but does not, 
and if he is wholly good, the only explanation could be that even 
a wrong free act of will is not really evil, that its freedom is a 
value which outweighs its wrongness, so that there would be a 
loss of value if God took away the wrongness and the freedom 
together. But this is utterly opposed to what theists say about 
sin in other contexts. The present solution of the problem of 
evil, then, can be maintained only in the form that God has made 
men so free that he cannot control their wills. 

This leads us to what I call the Paradox of Omnipotence : 
cap an omnipotent being make things which he cannot subse- 
quently control? Or, what is practically equivalent to this, 
can an omnipotent being make rules which then bind himself ? 
(These are practically equivalent because any such rules could 
be regarded as setting certain things beyond his control, and 
vice versa.) The second of these formulations is relevant to the 
suggestions that we have already met, that an omnipotent God 
creates the rules of logic or causal laws, and is then bound by 
them. 

It is clear that this is a paradox: the questions cannot be 
answered satisfactorily either in the affirmative or in the nega- 
tive. If we answer “Yes”, it follows that if God actually 
makes things which he cannot control, or makes rules which 
bind himself, he is not omnipotent once he has made them: 
there are then things which he cannot do. But if we answer 
“No”, we are immediately asserting that there are things 
which he cannot do, that is to say that he is already not 
omnipotent. 

It cannot be replied that the question which sets this paradox 
is not a proper question. It would make perfectly good sense 
to say that a human mechanic has made a machine which he 
cannot control: if there is any difficulty about the question 
it lies in the notion of omnipotence itself. 

This, incidentally, shows that although we have approached 
this paradox from the free will theory, it is equally a problem 
for a theological determinist. No one thinks that machines 
have free will, yet they may well be beyond the control of their 
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control makers. The determinist might reply that anyone who makes 
may be anything determines its ways of acting, and so determines its 
an that subsequent behaviour: even the human mechanic does this by 
2s from his choice of materials and structure for his machine, though he 
ld God does not know all about either of these: the mechanic thus 


t leave determines, though he may not foresee, his machine’s actions. 
s them And since God is omniscient, and since his creation of things is 
eS not, total, he both determines and foresees the ways in which his 


at even creatures will act. We may grant this, but it is beside the point. 
om is a The question is not whether God originally determined the 
Id be a future actions of his creatures, but whether he can subsequently 


reedom control their actions, or whether he was able in his original 
y about creation to put things beyond his subsequent control. Even on 
lem of determinist principles the answers “Yes” and “No” are 
is made equally irreconcilable with God’s omnipotence. 
Before suggesting a solution of this paradox, I would point 
tence : out that there is a parallel Paradox of Sovereignty. Can a legal 
subse- sovereign make a law restricting its own future legislative 
‘0 this, power? For example, could the British parliament make a law 


mself 2 forbidding any future parliament to socialise banking, and also 
; could forbidding the future repeal of this law itself? Or could the 


ol, and British parliament, which was legally sovereign in Australia in, 
to the say, 1899, pass a valid law, or series of laws, which made it no 
nt God longer sovereign in 1933? Again, neither the affirmative nor 
und by the negative answer is really satisfactory. If we were to 

answer “ Yes”, we should be admitting the validity of a law 
not be which, if it were actually made, would mean that parliament 
> nega- was no longer sovereign. If we were to answer “No”, we 


ctually should be admitting that there is a law, not logically absurd, 
which which parliament cannot validly make, that is, that parliament 


them: is not now a legal sovereign. This paradox can be solved in 
answer the following way. We should distinguish between first order 
things laws, that is laws governing the actions of individuals and bodies 
ly not other than the legislature, and second order laws, that is laws 

about laws, laws governing the actions of the legislature itself. 
aradox Correspondingly, we should distinguish two orders of sovereignty, 
1 sense first order sovereignty (sovereignty (1)) which is unlimited 
ich he authority to make first order laws, and second order sovereignty 
nestion (sovereignty (2)) which is unlimited authority to make second 

order laws. If we say that parliament is sovereign we might 
oached mean that any parliament at any time has sovereignty (1), or 
roblem we might mean that parliament has both sovereignty (1) and 
ichines sovereignty (2) at present, but we cannot without contradiction 


f their mean both that the present parliament has sovereignty (2) and 
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that every parliament at every time has sovereignty (1), for if 
the present parliament has sovereignty (2) it may use it to take 
away the sovereignty (1) of later parliaments. What the para- 
dox shows is that we cannot ascribe to any continuing institution 
legal sovereignty in an inclusive sense. 

The analogy between omnipotence and sovereignty shows that 
the paradox of omnipotence can be solved in a similar way. 
We must distinguish between first order omnipotence (omni- 
potence (1)), that is unlimited power to act, and second order 
omnipotence (omnipotence (2)), that is unlimited power to 
determine what powers to act things shall have. Then we could 
consistently say that God all the time has omnipotence (1), but 
if so no beings at any time have powers to act independently of 
God. Or we could say that God at one time had omnipotence 
(2), and used it to assign independent powers to act to certain 
things, so that God thereafter did not have omnipotence (1). 
But what the paradox shows is that we cannot consistently 
ascribe to any continuing being omnipotence in an inclusive sense. 

An alternative solution of this paradox would be simply to 
deny that God is a continuing being, that any times can be 
assigned to his actions at all. But on this assumption (which 
also has difficulties of its own) no meaning can be given to the 
assertion that God made men with wills so free that he could not 
control them. The paradox of omnipotence can be avoided by 
putting God outside time, but the freewill solution of the prob- 
lem of evil cannot be saved in this way, and equally it remains 
impossible to hold that an omnipotent God binds himself by 
causal or logical laws. 


Conclusion 


Of the proposed solutions of the problem of evil which we have 
examined, none has stood up to criticism. There may be other 
solutions which require examination, but this study strongly 
suggests that there is no valid solution of the problem which does not 
modify at least one of the constituent propositions in a way which 
would seriously affect the essential core of the theistic position. 

Quite apart from the problem of evil, the paradox of omni- 
potence has shown that God’s omnipotence must in any case be 
restricted in one way or another, that unqualified omnipotence 
cannot be ascribed to any being that continues through time. 
And if God and his actions are not in time, can omnipotence, or 
power of any sort, be meaningfully ascribed to him ? 
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V.—HOW IMPORTANT IS MORAL 
GOODNESS ? 


By W. G. MactaGan 


THE purpose of this discussion is to state a difficulty rather than 
to argue for a particular solution of it. The problem may be 
put as follows. 

1. By ‘moral goodness’ I mean a character of the will-in- 
action ; not ‘ virtue ’ (in the usual sense of the term) but simply 
and solely an agent’s practical loyalty to his own conviction of 
right. I take for granted that such loyalty is a good ; and I ask 
how important a good is it? In asking this question what I 
have in mind is the view that it is so important that nothing can 
in any conceivable circumstances count for more, that indeed 
it is, among all the things we reckon good, hors concours. We 
may fairly, I think, call this the Stoic-Kantian thesis. A. A. 
Bowman, when a prisoner of war, recognised that it might be 
his duty to kill a sentry, in order to escape ; but he felt that he 
must not bribe him.1 In that he showed a concern for the moral 
quality of another human being that was in the spirit of the 
Stoic-Kantian tradition. Was he being ridiculous? Taking 
the opinions of other people on the point, I find no agreement 
about it: but on the whole, so far as my experience goes, the 
verdict is against Bowman. The view held by Sidgwick com- 
mends itself more widely as being good sober sense. ‘ We 
should generally approve a statesman who crushed a dangerous 
rebellion by working on the fear or cupidity of a leading rebel 
who was rebelling on conscientious grounds.’? Sidgwick, of 
course, it might be retorted, was that sinister thing, a Utili- 
tarian. But it would be difficult to bring this charge against 
Carritt ; and Carritt agrees with Sidgwick in terms that contrast 
precisely and sharply with Bowman’s attitude. ‘If in March 
1944 the European war could have been ended by the selfish 
treachery of a convinced Nazi, I should have thought this on the 
whole better than its continuance by his conscientious refusal to 
save his skin. I should have done my best to bribe him to 
betray his trust as the guard of a concentration camp, and 
should have thought this my duty.’* I find it impossible as a 


1 Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, vol. i, p. xxiii. 
2 The Methods of Ethics (edn. 7), p. 208 n. 1. 
3 Ethical and Political Thinking, pp. 83-84. 
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matter of feeling, not to sympathise with this. But my judg- 
ment is more hesitant, for I am conscious also of an unwilling- 
ness to surrender the Stoic-Kantian standpoint. Does this 
unwillingness reflect a sound moral perception, or does it spring 
simply from some confusion of thought ? That is what I should 
like to know. 

2. Arguments can be adduced to support the view that the 
Stoic-Kantian thesis is a product of confusion of thought. 
There are at least two possible muddles which may underlie it. 

In the first place, it is of course true that, by the very nature 
of things, no man can be required to set over against each other 
and to compare (1) the claim of his own moral goodness on a 
particular occasion, and (2) morally relevant considerations of 
a different type, and to decide his action on that particular 
occasion by the result of that comparison. He cannot be asked 
to do this because the claim of moral goodness as such indicates 
no determinate course of action at all. It is only from an 
evaluation of the other claims that he can get a directive: and 
when he has in this way got it, the claim of moral goodness 
simply adds itself to what is already accepted as the superior 
claim ; or it may still, in the moment of decision, not be felt as 
a claim at all, distinct from the claim of the duty that is its 
occasion, this being ‘moral self-forgetfulness’ as the other 
would be ‘ moral self-respect ’. 

It is less obvious, but I think it is no less true, that a man 
must not, in coming to decide how he should act in a particular 
case, bring in as one consideration among others the question of 
how his action will affect his own moral goodness in the future. 
When I say ‘ must not’ I mean not just that it would be wrong 
but that it would be absurd, in the sense that it would evince 
a misconception of the very nature of moral goodness. It can 
never be a justification of what would otherwise be the morally 
improper decision now that its consequences are likely to present 
me later on with a situation in which it will be impossible, or at 
least will be harder, to exhibit moral goodness then. It cannot 
be so, since moral goodness can be exhibited only by a will that 
is, so to say, its own master on each occasion. For such a will 
the word ‘ impossibility ’ is not in the dictionary ; and to fight 
shy of ‘ difficulties ’ that leave the possibility of goodness un- 
impaired is not to honour that goodness but to consult our 
comfort. 

This is not to deny that there might be reason to suppose that 
a certain decision now will result in a change in my psycho- 
physical constitution which would render it a less effective 
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instrument of my good will at a later date, and that this is a fact 
that might reasonably be taken into account. Thus a man 
might reasonably doubt whether he should allow himself to be 
used as an experimental subject for a new technique of brain- 
surgery (even if a strong case can be made out for the medical 
importance of the experiment) on the score that, as has been 
charged against pre-frontal leucotomy, ‘an increased com- 
placency and self-satisfaction with diminished interest in or 
awareness of the feelings of others, can be one effect’.1 Hard 
though it may be to discriminate the ‘naked will’ and its 
psycho-physical ‘instrument’, we must, I think, insist on a 
distinction between the two; and a corruption of the ‘ instru- 
ment’ is not itself a corruption of the will. What I am 
suggesting is that fear of the former may properly play some 
part in deciding our actions (though it would be terribly easy 
to be ridiculously, and offensively, over-anxious about this) 
whereas fear of the latter, of the corruption of the will itself, 
the desire to use the will now to protect its own future, can 
never be in place. (But in all this I speak as a Libertarian, and 
perhaps a Determinist ought to view the matter differently.) 
If I am right, the goodness of one’s own will is, for each of us, 
something that cannot enter into competition with other con- 
siderations ; and for this reason, granted that it is a good at all, 
its goodness is in a sense absolute. But its absoluteness in this 
sense has nothing to do with a comparative valuation of it and 
other goods; it derives simply from the de facto character of 
a moral situation, which renders such comparison irrelevant. 
The Stoic-Kantian thesis, however, attributes an absolute 
goodness to the good will in the different sense that either 
nothing but the good will is, strictly speaking, good at all or 
at least, if other things also are good, the good will is incom- 
parably more important than any one, or any combination, of 
them. It is not content with the recognition that we cannot 
ever in fact be asked to surrender our moral goodness in favour 
of some other good thing. Even on the less radical interpreta- 
tion, according to which moral goodness is not the only good, 
it says as it were, ‘Granted that circumstances prevent the good 
will from entering for the same race with other goods, still any- 
one can see that it has the speed of light, and consequently 
would and would necessarily come in first if it were a com- 
petitor’. But it is tempting to suggest, as an easy solution of 
our problem, that this is simply not the case, and that the 


1 David Stafford-Clark, Psychiatry To-day, p. 203. 
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illusion that it is the case derives merely from our recognising 
the non-competitive character of moral goodness and mistaking 
that for its infinite superiority over other goods. 

3. That, then, is one way in which it might be argued that 
the Stoic-Kantian thesis is the product of confusion of thought. 
A second line of argument would be this. 

The directing of one’s will (I speak again as a Libertarian) is 
the sole thing that is unconditionally in one’s own power. Our 
election itself is absolutely free, though it is never more than 
one among a number of causal factors determining ‘ what we do’ 
in the sense of what thereupon actually follows. This fact gives 
to moral goodness a unique status among goods; and the 
uniqueness of its status undoubtedly does something towards 
making intelligible the judgment that it is beyond comparison 
a more important good than any other, if that is how we do 
judge. But (it may be urged) it does not itself constitute a 
convincing reason for that judgment. And (the argument 
continues) that is not in fact how we esteem it, when we attend 
simply to its intrinsic quality and forget about the peculiarity 
of the conditions of its realisation. Is it not possible that those 
who consider it to be good beyond all comparison are here 
again guilty of a confusion—in this case the confusion of a 
question of ‘ ontological character’ with a question of worth? 
For myself, I think it is a possible confusion. But I must add 
that I am less happy about this argument than about the 
previous one: for I am not sure that the ontological and the 
axiological issues, though distinct, are in fact as unconnected 
as the argument supposes. 

4. One could allow that supporters of the Stoic-Kantian 
thesis had been guilty of confusions of the sort just discussed, 
and had mistakenly felt confirmed in their faith thereby, and 
still not be obliged to allow that the faith itself is false, or at 
least is unsupported by any direct valuation. And if one does 
continue to think that there is rather more in it than the 
criticisms offered suggest, and at the same time hesitates to 
write off Sidgwick and Carritt as lacking in moral discernment, 
there may be a temptation to try to patch up peace between 
the two views in a manner that is superficially attractive but, 
I incline to believe, only superficially so. 

It might be said (truly enough, from a Libertarian stand- 
point) that no matter what we do we cannot actually cause 
another man to make a morally evil choice. I can offer the 
sentry every possible bribe, but I cannot make him choose to 
accept. Carritt therefore may act as Carritt sees fit in the 
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confidence (which he himself, however, was willing to do with- 
out) that this will in fact neither increase nor diminish the 
quantum of moral goodness in the lives of others; and con- 
versely, those who so esteem moral goodness that they consider 
any action that would diminish it as wrong, irrespective of 
what can be said for it from other points of view, are not for 
that reason debarred from acting as Carritt would recommend. 
The question of the worth of moral goodness is simply irrelevant 
to the question of the propriety of such action; and thus 
Carritt’s recommendation and the Stoic-Kantian valuation can 
perfectly well keep house together. 

Stated thus explicitly, the argument perhaps appears so 
patent a sophism as to seem hardly worth stating at all. Yet, 
however adverse our verdict on it may be, I think it is worth 
stating : for I believe that even if it is a sophism it none the less 
interprets how we sometimes do lay a flattering unction to our 
soul, with the surreptitiousness that is a condition of success, 
when we engage in a policy the effective prosecution of which 
depends on the corruption of another’s will. 

What seems to me the fatal flaw in the argument is this. It 
may be true that we cannot in fact compel another to act im- 
morally, but it is also true that just that is what, if we offer 
a bribe, we are in some sense trying to do. We are certainly not 
conducting a moral debate with him; we are trying to coerce 
him psychologically, even though, since he is a rational creature, 
we may have to use the forms of argument as part of the 
technique of our coercion. Now such trying clearly presupposes . 
three things. It presupposes a belief that the bribe may be 
accepted ; it presupposes a belief that what we do makes it 
more likely that it will be (and the difficulty a Libertarian may 
feel about how to understand this ‘ more likely ’ does not enable 
him to dispense with it) ; and it presupposes, in the third place, 
the hope that the bribe will be accepted. This hope is the 
trouble. Unless we are going to throw up the sponge by ad- 
mitting that it is a morally reprehensible hope and that our 
attempt at bribery is correspondingly immoral, we must surely 
acknowledge that to hope for the acceptance of the bribe is in 
effect to judge that the situation constituted by the acceptance 
together with its consequences is preferable to the situation 
constituted by refusal and its consequences. That is our 
valuation of the two alternatives, and it does conflict with the 
Stoic-Kantian one. This conflict of valuations is the essence of 
the matter, and it is not in the slightest affected by the fact 
that the actual fulfilment of our hope does not depend on our 
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own will alone (or on our own will together with other causal 
factors of a non-volitional order) but requires in addition the 
co-operating free choice of another person. We must indeed 
recognise that the other person has a responsibility for what 
happens additional to ours ; but it 7s additional, and not in lieu 
of our own. We retain responsibility for a decision which he 
may certainly frustrate but which we none the less make, and 
in making which we presuppose a valuation incompatible with 
the Stoic-Kantian thesis. 

It must no doubt be allowed that when the corruption of 
another is no part of our intention, but is envisaged only as a 
possible by-product of a course of action on our part that neces- 
sarily subjects him to temptation, we do not regard this risk as 
a conclusive argument for abandoning the course of action in 
question. If we entrust a poor man with the handling of 
considerable sums of money we may quite wittingly put a serious 
strain on his moral integrity. But though we may be worried 
by this we-yet think that, within limits anyhow, such risks have 
got to be taken. We do not regard it as our supreme obligation 
to envelop the moral life of other people in as much protective 
cotton-wool as we can lay hands on. It does not follow that 
we believe there may be something of greater worth than moral 
goodness; for although what we are deliberately risking is 
moral collapse it is also the case that an unrestricted use of 
cotton-wool would smother the moral will altogether. But we 
surely do feel quite differently about such incidental risks, on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, a policy which includes 
someone’s moral collapse as an essential element in its execution. 
We feel differently while perfectly recognising that, whichever 
way it happens, the temptation is at the same time the other 
man’s moral opportunity : the Devil, we suspect, is not to be 
justified by a long roll of saints, any more than sin is to be 
justified by grace abounding. This difference in our feelings 
confirms me in the belief that the defence of bribery above 
considered is unsound. For on the assumption of its soundness 
_is there anything to explain why we do not react to the two types 
of case in the same way ? 

5. We cannot, then (I hold), combine the two views but must 
choose between them. If we dislike surrendering the Stoic- 
Kantian position we must investigate the possibilities of under- 
mining the other. Is it after all really the case that there are 
achievements worth purchasing at the cost of another man’s 
immorality ? Despite the very great plausibility of Sidgwick’s 
and Carritt’s contentions there are difficulties in supposing so. 
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It seems to me that even when I am inclined to think it right 
to tempt another man I should find it very hard to deprecate 
his honourable refusal to surrender to the temptation. I could 
have a quite respectable wish that he might see his way to doing 
what I want him to do without having to be bribed, and I could 
have a wish (whether respectable or not is precisely the 
question) that, if there is no other way, he would take the bribe. 
But ought I not, from a moral point of view, to heave a sigh of 
relief if he proves himself incorruptible ? I rather think the 
answer is ‘ Yes’. It makes sense to say ‘I ought to try to 
persuade him that this is the right thing to do, but if he is not 
persuaded he ought not to do it’. But does it make sense 
to say ‘I ought to try to get him to do this though he still 
thinks it wrong, but he of course ought not to do it’? That is 
what I doubt. In the first case I can without absurdity give 
my backing, as it were, both to the other man and to myself: 
I can properly say ‘ Go to it!’ to both of us. In the second case 
it seems that only a split personality could achieve this dual 
sympathy. But if so, then unless I am prepared to say (as I 
surely cannot) ‘He ought to go against his conscience’ must 
I not surrender the position that I ought to try to make him 
do so? And what is this but to acknowledge that it is better 
that anything should happen rather than that the man’s will 
should be corrupted ? 

6. At this point it is necessary to take note of a complication 
of the problem. I have argued as though to bribe a man were 
necessarily to corrupt his will. But may he not be corrupt 
already ? May he not be already quite satisfied to consider 
the whole issue from the angle of the question on which side his 
bread is buttered? (Of course, this must not be because he 
innocently supposes that there is no other angle: that would 
not constitute being corrupted, in the relevant sense.) Now if 
he is already in that frame of mind to bribe will not be to de- 
moralise, any more than to shoot a corpse would be to kill. 
And, given that the purpose we have in mind is in fact a good 
one, surely in such a case a bribe is morally in order ? 

It is worth asking, if we use such an argument, whether it is 
intended as an attack upon, or as a defence of, the Stoic-Kantian 
position. For I think it is easy to be muddled about this. I 
think the argument is the sort of thing we might produce if we 
are irritated by the ‘ moral pretentiousness’ (as it may seem 
to us) of the Stoic-Kantian view ; and yet, if we reflect, we shall 
see that its real tendency is to support that view, considered as 
a view about the importance of the moral will and not, directly, 
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as a view about the ethics of bribery. For, so far from main- 
taining that there are cases in which we are justified in treating 
the moral will as of secondary importance, what the argument 
says is that there are cases in which we are justified in doing the 
very thing that on other occasions is forbidden by the Stoic- 
Kantian valuation, but are so justified simply because in these 
cases the question of corrupting the will simply does not arise. 
In fact, to uphold the Stoic-Kantian valuation does not impose 
so unplausible a restriction on our conduct as we might imagine, 
and to that extent the test of instances works out less un- 
favourably to it than might at first appear. 

But in any case I am afraid the argument does not convince 
me. It may be true, as autobiography, that we do not feel the 
same immediate revulsion at the thought of making use of a 
man’s baseness as we experience when we form the idea of 
debasing him. In the latter case the revulsion is definitely a 
moral revulsion ; in the former, so far as there is revulsion at all, 
it seems to be more markedly natural than moral—like one’s 
distaste for handling physical filth. But our immediate feelings 
are uncertain guides; and we must ask ourselves whether to 
take advantage of a man’s baseness is not perhaps tantamount 
to denying him human status altogether. Should we not really 
be treating him as an animal, using bribes as a donkey-leader 
might use carrots? It seems to me that we should be; and 
it is significant that it is just in respect of animals that everyone 
would agree that Bowman’s scale of values should be reversed, 
there being obvious moral objections to killing donkeys but none 
to the use of the seductive carrot. Now to act on the basis of 
the equation ‘corrupt man = animal’ will not do. Surely for 
all his corruption a man remains a moral being: his corruption 
provides for him no happy escape to the innocence of the animal 
world. Some difference of treatment, as between the brute and 
even the basest of men, seems demanded of us; and what is 
distinctive about the treatment in the man’s case must in some 
way relate to his moral nature. But in what way can it relate 
to that, except as it manifests a concern for the moral integrity 
he ought to possess though at present he does not ? Yet to offer 
him a bribe seems not only likely in fact to confirm him in his 
baseness but to be inconsistent with any attitude on our part 
other than one of complete acquiescence in its continuance. 

It must be added that too much has been conceded to the 
argument I have been considering by talking in terms of a sharp 
antithesis between the corrupt and the incorrupt. This is 
unrealistic. Everyone knows that life is no such matter of 
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black and white. What we have to do with is a grey world. 
That this is so is not to be denied merely because (as is the case) 
the analysis of ‘moral greyness’ is extraordinarily difficult. 
It is all the more important to stress the greyness of the moral 
world because it might be argued that my contention really 
depends on it; that if there could be an instance of sheer cor- 
ruption the individual concerned would not retain the status of 
a moral being, with all the practical implications of that status. 
It would, of course, still be true that we ought not to speak of 
him as ‘merely an animal’: we should do better to call him 
a monster. And as a monster (it might be held) not only would 
he not require to be treated with more respect than a brute, but 
he would lose his title even to such consideration as the brutes 
deserve. 

7. If we could suppose that we were dealing with a man not 
corrupt in the sense intended above but simply blind to the 
impropriety of accepting the bribe the situation would, of 
course, be quite different. (This distinction between ‘ corrup- 
tion’ and ‘blindness’ must be allowed, yet in life the two 
conditions are, of course, most intimately associated. Can we 
be sure, in any given case, whether the tempter achieves his end 
by clouding his victim’s judgment or by seducing his will ? 
Or should I ask rather whether, it being certain that both factors 
are involved, we can discern in what proportion they are 
mingled ? But even if there is no corruption without blindness 
it seems prima facie true that there can very well be blindness 
without corruption; and that is the case I suppose here.) 
Mere blindness being supposed, from the point of view of the 
recipient of the ‘bribe’ the case would no longer be one of 
bribery at all. He would be simply selling his services, as the 
virtuous plumber or exemplary engine-driver sells his ; and with 
as little reason to feel any loss of self-respect. Even in this case 
the question of what we are morally entitled to do does not 
seem to me a perfectly easy one. We are conscious that the 
man’s willingness thus to sell his services reflects a faulty ethical 
perception. Is it proper for us just to give thanks for this 
(dubiously sancta) simplicitas, and turn it to the advantage of 
our own, let us suppose worthy, policies? I am uneasy about 
this ; but the problem is not our proper concern in this place. 
It is certain, anyhow, that if such conduct on our part would be 
objectionable, the objection must derive from something other 
than the Stoic-Kantian estimate of the importance of moral 
goodness : for moral goodness, in the strict sense of our defini- 
tion, is not being threatened. In fact it is pretty obvious that 
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such uneasiness as we may feel is connected with the sense that 
we are accepting without protest, and are even in a manner 
welcoming, a state of affairs that may be called ‘moral un- 
educatedness’. And I suppose we all recognise that the task 
of moral education is something of a duty, as regards others 
as well as regards ourselves. There need be nothing smug 
about this. 

8. The moral education just referred to is education in the 
recognition of specific sorts of conduct as right or wrong. But 
of course moral education has another aspect also ‘which must 
be distinguished from this, although in practice the two may not 
be separable. A man who is morally ‘ properly educated ’ is not 
just one who can, as it were, put the correct ethical labels on 
acts ; he is a man conscious of the authority that goes with the 
label ‘ right’, and of the difference between this authority and 
any merely psychological attractions and repulsions, however 
produced. It is the inadequacy of this sense of the authority of 
the right, even more than any ineptitude in the ascription of it 
to particular acts, that we have in mind in speaking of moral 
immaturity. In dealing with those who are in this way morally 
immature we have a double problem to solve ; on the one hand 
we have somehow to secure a measure of overt conformity, here 
and now, with what seems to us a sound code of behaviour, and 
on the other hand, we have to do what we can to encourage the 
development of an authentic moral consciousness. On the first 
ground, certainly, we have to work with a system of rewards 
and penalties ; and to some extent, I should say, on the second 
ground also, although in this case it can be only part of our 
technique and a part that needs very careful control Now 
this may resemble outwardly our procedure when we do acts 
designed to corrupt the morally mature; and if we do not 
carefully mark the difference in the two contexts we may blunt 


our sense of what is objectionable about the latter. The possi-— 


bility that that might occur is the justification for saying this 
much about moral education on the present occasion. We must 
take care that the Stoic-Kantian case, whatever may rightly be 
urged against it, is at least not prejudiced by mere misconcep- 
tions. To apply the carrot-technique to a child (or the childish 
of any age) in so far as he still 7s just an animal raises no moral 
issues ; and pedagogical reward is not bribery though we may 


1 Would Kant regard even this very qualified permission as too lax ? 
See the note in the Grundlegung about the teachers who ‘ try to do too 
well by hunting everywhere for inducements to be moral’. (Paton, The 
Moral Law, p. 78, 2nd footnote.) 
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conversationally and half-humourously so describe it. I think 
the only comment that one of the Stoic-Kantian persuasion 
would be bound to add is the cautionary one that we must 
subordinate the purely regulative to the educational purpose, 
and not so employ our sticks and carrots as to obstruct the 
growth of a moral self. 

It must of course be recognised that, as with the contrast 
between the corrupt and the incorrupt will, so here; no sharp 
and definite boundary line divides moral maturity from moral 
immaturity in actual human experience. Once again it is a 
matter of ‘more or less’. This complicates our practical prob- 
lems, but I do not see that it affects theory at the level of 
abstraction on which we are proceeding. 

9. To return to the main issue; it was suggested in para- 
graphs 5 and 6 that it is indefensible either to tempt a man 
to act against his conscience or to take advantage of his readiness 
so to act, no matter how good the end we have in view. The 
justification offered for this attitude (supposing it to be justified) 
has been the absolute importance of moral goodness. But now 
a further complication must be faced, and one that incidentally 
raises the question whether the placing of a total prohibition 
upon the attempt to corrupt need have this ground. When we 
speak of the absolute importance of moral goodness we cannot 
mean that it is absolutely important (ourselves apart) only in 
the case of the man with whom we are directly dealing. We 
must give the same esteem to the goodness of any will. Now 
suppose the man with whom we are directly dealing is known. 
to intend the corruption of others (as the case of Carritt shows, 
he might be being quite conscientious in this); and suppose 
that he seems likely to succeed, if left to himself, and that it is 
reasonable to believe that we could prevent this by bribing him, 
but not reasonable to think that we could bring him to see that 
his intentions are wrong: would we in such a case be justified 
in seducing him into refraining from seduction ? If what makes 
seduction wrong is the absolute worth of the uncorrupted will, 
the answer would seem to be either ‘ Possibly’ or ‘No’ 
according to our point of view. If we urge that two corrupted 
wills are worse than one, then circumstances might arise in which 
we ought to try to corrupt one. But if, on the other hand, we 
stress the ‘ absolute ’ in the expression ‘ absolute worth of moral 
goodness ’ how can we defend the corruption even of one will ? 
Only, on this second view, we should still, I think, not feel that 
we were quite free of responsibility for the actions of our un- 
seduced seducer and for the consequences of those actions. 
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And if we do have responsibility for them we seem to be placed 
in a dilemma, which we can avoid only by accepting, after all, 
the thesis of paragraph 4 (that the absolute worth of moral 
goodness is indeed a fact, but a fact irrelevant to our action, 
and therefore carrying with it no prohibition of bribery) or alter- 
natively, by adopting a sternly deontological line, and insisting 
that to seduce is just wrong, absolutely and in all cases, irrespec- 
tive of the goodness or badness of the situation constituted by the 
achieved seduction, with the consequences it entails. I really 
do not know what to think about this. Indeed it is difficult 
not to feel that there is something unreal and more than faintly 
ludicrous about the whole hypothesis. And yet might not the 
skeleton it exhibits be perfectly well clothed with the flesh and 
blood of an actual occasion, on which to bribe or not to bribe 
would be the question and an answer in one sense or the other 
be unavoidable ? 

10. By way of conclusion to a very indecisive discussion I 
would say this. Jf (on whatever grounds) we were to hold that 
no action should ever be taken that included in its intention the 
corruption of another will, or the exploitation of an existing 
corruption, this would seem to constitute the acceptance of a 
moral rule that was neither manifestly purely formal (like the 
rule that we should do our duty) nor a disguised tautology (as 
the assertion of the wrongness of murder, or of stealing, might 
be) nor merely a statement of prima facie obligation (like ‘ You 
oughtn’t to kill’, ‘ You oughtn’t to say what you know to be 
false’) but on the contrary was at once genuinely instructive 
and binding in all situations. It would, perhaps, be the only 
moral rule for which this could be claimed, and conformity with 
it would be, I should say, at least the ‘hard core’ of what is 
meant by ‘ showing a practical respect for persons ’ or ‘ treating 
persons as ends-in-themselves ’’. What more might be involved 
in that conception is not for exploration here. 

11. But is this rule absolute? I still do not know. Sidg- 
wick’s and Carritt’s test cases have not yet lost their appearance 
of cogency for me: nor has the Stoic-Kantian estimate of the 
worth of moral goodness lost its attraction. But I cannot say 
I am sure either that the rule is wrong, or that the estimate of 
moral goodness is right : nor am I now sure that, if the estimate 
is right, it really carries the rule with it ; nor even that the rule 
requires the soundness of the Stoic-Kantian estimate as a con- 
dition of its own validity. What I have done is to enrich my 
doubts. I must end as I began, by emphasising that I make no 
pretence to have solved my problem. But I hope it may be 
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agreed that there is a problem; and I hope that I have not 
grossly misrepresented its nature. 


Glasgow University 


+ This paper was completed before the controversy arose over the offer 
of a reward for the surrender of a ‘ Mig’ fighter in Korea. The philo- 
sophical issue was certainly not settled on that occasion ; but I could not 
have hoped for a better ‘real life ’ illustration of it. See, e.g. The 
Times for May Ist, 1953, and the next few days. 











VION FORMALIZATION 


Hao Wane 
1. Systematization 


THE most striking results of formalization occur in logic and 
mathematics. 

Here formalization provides at least one kind of systematiza- 
tion. We are led to believe that there is a fairly simple axiom 
system from which it is possible to derive almost all mathe- 
matical theorems and truths mechanically. This is at present 
merely a theoretical possibility, for no serious attempts seem 
to have been made to prove, for instance, all the theorems of 
an elementary textbook of calculus. Nevertheless, we seem 
to get a feeling of grandeur from the realization that a simple 
axiom system which we can quite easily memorize by heart 
embodies, in a sense, practically all the mathematical truths, 
It is not very hard to get to know the axiom system so well that 
people would say you understood the system. Unfortunately 
just to be able thus to understand the system neither gives you 
very deep insight into the nature of mathematics nor makes you 
a very good mathematician. 

To say that physics uses the experimental method is not to say 
much about physics. To say that all theorems of mathematics 
can be proved from certain axioms by chains of syllogism (or 
modus ponens) is to say just as little about mathematics. 
Merely knowing the experimental method is not knowing the 
whole of physics; merely knowing an axiom system adequate 
for developing mathematics is not knowing the whole of 
mathematics. 

There is another kind of systematization which is less super- 
ficial than learning the axiom system. It is an intuitive grasp 
of the whole field, a vivid picture of the whole structure in your 
mind such as a good chess player would have of the game of 
chess. This second kind of systematization is something that 
formalization (or at least formalization alone) would not provide 
us. 
If we had never used logistic systems at all, the many interest- 
ing results about logistic systems (such as those of Skolem, 
Herbrand, and Gédel) would, of course, never have been 
expressed in the specific form in which they are now being 
expressed. But it is not certain that essentially the same 
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results might not. have been attained, though in other contexts 
and as the results about other things. Nevertheless, axiomatics 
or the axiomatic method has a strong appeal in that here we 
seem to be able to prove sweeping conclusions about whole 
fields. For many of us a significant theorem about a whole 
field appears more important than particular theorems in the 
field. In generating systems, formalization serves the func- 
tion of enabling us to talk precisely about whole fields of 
learning. 


2. Communication 


It is hard to say whether in general formalization renders a 
theory or a proof easier to understand. 

Consider, for example, an oral sketch of a newly discovered 
proof, an abstract designed to communicate just the basic idea 
of the proof, an article presenting the proof to people working 
on related problems, a textbook formulation of the same, and 
a presentation of it after the manner of Principia Mathematica. 
The proof gets more and more thoroughly formalized as we go 
from an earlier version to a later. It is, however, questionable 
whether in general a more completely formalized version is 
clearer or serves better as a means of communication. Each 
step of it should be easier to follow since it involves no jumps. 
But even this is not certain, for there are many jumps which we 
are so used to making that we find it more natural to make the 
jumps than not to. Or alternatively, we may say that the step 
actually does not involve jumps and that our formal proof 
suggests that it does only because our formal system is defective 
as a map of our intuitive logic. 

Who finds which proof easier to follow or who understands 
which proof in a shorter while depends pretty much on what 
background the man happens to have. In general, the better 
acquainted one is with the problem, the easier he finds the use 
of a more sketchy proof. But there is also a certain limit 
beyond which even the expert in the matter can no longer supply 
for himself the missing details. Moreover, there is always the 
possibility that the presentation would be much shorter if it 
were not so short. It seems safe, however, to say that a more 
thoroughly formalized proof is generally longer, provided that 
we do not appeal to abbreviations in its presentation and the 
less formalized version does not waste words. 

We are all familiar with requests to explain a physical theory 
without using mathematics, to convey the basic idea of a proof 
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without using symbols. Therefore, it would seem that in 
general the plain words or the less technical language provide 
a more efficient means of communication. Actually, however, 
we can easily think of examples which would indicate that this 
is not quite true. 

To put thoughts on physics into mathematical symbols is one 
way of formalization. Through accumulation and tradition 
this way of formalization has also become a powerful way of 
communication: for those who understand the language, a 
short formula may express more precisely thought which could 
only be explained by many pages of ordinary words, and much 
less satisfactorily. Sometimes it becomes practically impossible 
to avoid the mathematical language in communicating with 
others. An elderly English political figure complains that none 
of the many eminent physicists with whom he has corresponded 
is courageous enough to pass any definite judgment on his 
proposed new theory of ether. Then he stresses the similarity 
between his theory and the concluding paragraph of a recent 
article by Dirac, and proceeds to discard as non-essential the 
accompanying mathematical passages in Dirac’s article. It may 
be presumed that if he had also included comparable non- 
essential mathematical passages in his theory, he would have 
received more definite responses. 


3. Clarity and Consolidation 


Does formalization help us to analyse and clarify concepts ? 

Often in formalizing ordinary concepts, we appear to have 
platitudes restated in pedantic obscurity; for instance, the 
mathematical definition of the continuity of a curve or the 
technical definition of the notion of effective computability. 
Moreover, the exact formalizations almost always distort our 
ordinary language at one place or another. For example, it has 
been pointed out that Russell’s theory of descriptions does not 
apply to sentences such as ‘‘ the whale is a mammal ”’, and that 
sometimes in ordinary use the sentence “the king of France is 
bald ”’ is neither taken as true nor taken as false. 

In scientific investigations, we often recognize the advantage 
and even necessity of paying the price of considerable deviation 
from ordinary use of words in order to reach fairly precise 
terminology and notation. But, in what sense is, for instance, 
the technical notion of effective computability clearer than the 
corresponding common sense concept? Ordinarily, we would 
tend to say that the technical notion is less clear because it is 
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more difficult to learn and a concept is clearer if and only if it is 
easier. We might speak of different kinds of clarity just as 
Mill speaks of different kinds of pleasure. Then we can also 
speak of a principle of preference: Only those who have 
experienced the feeling of clarity both of the ordinary notion 
and of the technical one are qualified to judge which is really 
clearer. And then, we hope, they will find the formalized 
notion clearer. 

Perhaps we should also say that which definition of a term is 
clearer depends partly on the purposes we want the term to 
serve, and partly on our familiarity with the notions involved in 
each definition. The main advantage of the more articulate 
definition of a notion is, presumably, that it is sharper: for 
example, there are many cases where we can give a definite 
answer to the question whether certain given functions are 
effectively computable, only after we have made use of the 
technical notion of computability. 

There are many cases where we could neither ask a univocal 
question nor obtain a univocal answer until we possessed the 
formalized notion. For example, we needed an exact definition 
of continuous curves before we could ask and answer the ques- 
tion whether there are space-filling continuous curves. And it 
was necessary first to formalize the notions of completeness and 
decidability before a negative answer could be given to the 
question whether number theory is complete or decidable. 

Significant formalization of a concept involves analysis of the 
concept, not so much in the sense of analysis when we say that 
being a bachelor entails being unmarried, but more in the sense 
that an analysis of the problem of squaring the circle is provided 
by the proof of its unsolvability. When formalization is per- 
formed at such a level, it does serve to clarify and explicate 
concepts. 

Another function of formalization is the clarification and 
consolidation of arguments or proofs. Sometimes we are not 
quite sure whether we have understood a certain given proof, 
sometimes we understand a proof once but fail to understand it 
again when reading it a few days later. Then there often 
comes the desire to work over the proof thoroughly, to make 
explicit all the implicit steps involved, and to write down the 
expanded result once and for all. With some people this desire 
to formalize and expand proofs may become a habit and a 
handicap to studying certain branches of mathematics. Yet 
occasional indulgence in this kind of thoroughness need not ke 
a harmful thing. 
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In certain cases, there is no sharp line between formalizing 
and discovering a proof. There are many cases where essen- 
tially incomplete sketches, sometimes containing errors as well, 
get expanded and made into more exact proofs. Sometimes 
it is not until we have the thoroughly worked out proof on hand 
that we begin to perceive a connexion between it and the 
existing hint or sketch. Sometimes it seems hard to decide 
whether to consider the sketcher or the formalizer the true 
discoverer of the proof. 


4. Rigour 


In a sense, to formalize is to make rigorous. 

There was Berkeley’s attack on the mathematicians of his day 
entitled : “The analyst: or, a discourse addressed to an infidel 
mathematician. Wherein it is examined whether the object, 
principles, and inferences of the modern analysis are more 
distinctly conceived, or more evidently deduced, than religious 
mysteries and points of faith.” There is the long story of how 
Lagrange, Cauchy, Weierstrass, and others strove to formalize 
exactly the basic notions of limits, continuity, derivatives, etc., 
providing thereby rigorous (though not necessarily reliable) 
foundations for mathematical analysis. 

In the contemporary scene, we have logicians deploring how 
carelessly ordinary mathematicians use their words and symbols. 
Some logicians are puzzled that so many apparent confusions in 
mathematics do not lead more often to serious errors. On the 
other hand, mathematicians in turn complain about the in- 
accuracy of alleged proofs of mathematical theorems by 
physicists and engineers. 

In the other direction, physicists consider that mathematicians 
are wasting their time when they worry about “ foundational 
crisis’; mathematicians consider that logicians are indulging 
in learned hair-splitting when they devote pages and volumes 
to discussing the meanings of meaning or the use of quotation 
marks and brackets. 

The right course is to be as rigorous and detailed as the 
occasion or the purpose requires. But this is more easily said 
than done. For example, certain authors seem to dwell tire- 
lessly on the obvious, while skipping the crucial and more 
difficult steps. 

The matter of distinguishing expressions from that which is 
expressed may serve to illustrate some of the questions about 
rigour. There were occasions when failure to be careful about 
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the distinction actually hindered greatly the advance of logic. 
It is now customary in logic and philosophy to stress the dif- 
ference, usually using quotation marks to separate, for example, 
the city Peking from the word “ Peking’’. At present, even 
those who do not want to spend much time on using the quota- 
tion marks rigorously, often find it necessary to declare, for 
example, “‘ quotation marks are omitted in most cases since we 
believe that no confusion will arise from this negligence ”’. 
Every now and then, we run into certain articles in which the 
authors are so meticulous about using quotation marks that it 
becomes very difficult to read and understand what is being 
said. 

One might even distinguish logicians into two groups depen- 
ding on whether or not they always try to use quotation marks 
consistently and exactly. It may be a matter of temperament. 
Or it may also be a question of whether one happens to be 
either too lazy or too busy. 


5. Approximation to intuition 


To put thoughts in words or to describe a particular experience 
involves formalization of intuition. It has been contended that 
no finite number of propositions could describe exhaustively all 
that is involved in a particular experience. In other words, 
it is impossible to formalize without residue the complete 
intuition at the moment. 

The matter of approximating intuition by formalization is 
clearer with regard to mathematics. For example, we know 
intuitively many things about integers. If we are asked to 
characterize our notion of integers, one way of answering is to 
say that integers form a group with respect to addition, they 
form an ordered set with regard to the ordinary relation of being 
greater than, and soon. The notions of group, ordered set, etc., 
are more exactly defined or more formalized than the notion of 
integers. Consequently, such answers tend to clarify somewhat 
our notion of integers, but they are usually inadequate because 
they fail to characterize unambiguously the integers. 

We may compare the place of abstract structures such as 
group, field, ordered set, etc., in mathematics with the place of 
general concepts in ordinary life. They all can be considered 
as results of formalization or abstraction which serve as tools of 
thinking and research. As tools they help to economize our 
thought, as is often remarked. For example, not only integers, 
but transformations in space, etc., all form groups; anything 
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that we prove about groups in general, of course, applies also 
to the special groups which may differ from one another in many 
respects. Similarly, there are many different chairs which can 
all be employed to support buttocks. In this way formalization, 
closely tied up with abstraction, produces useful tools. 

On the other hand, it is often hard to characterize adequately 
our intuition through the use of formal structures. For example, 
it is not easy to describe exactly the colour, shape, etc., of a 
particular chair. Peano’s axioms are thought to be capable of 
characterizing completely our notion of positive integers. Yet, 
as Russell observed long ago, Peano’s axioms are satisfied by 
all progressions such as the odd positive integers, the negative 
integers. Russell thought that only by calling in a set theory 
could we make a univocal characterization. More recent ad- 
vances in logic show that he was wrong even in believing this. 

In fact, as we know, there are important results which indicate 
unmistakably that we can formalize without residue neither the 
fundamental intuitive notion of positive integers nor the basic 
notion of sets or classes. 

Thus, there is Gédel’s famous theorem according to which, 
for any fairly rich system, we can find some property expressible 
in the system such that we can prove for each of the integers 1, 
2,. . . that it has the property, but we cannot prove the general 
statement that all positive integers have the property in ques- 
tion. In other words, although intuitively if P(1) (7.e., 1 has 
the property P), P(2), P(3), . . . are all true, then it must be 
the case that all positive integers have the property P; yet in 
no fairly strong logistic system can we formalize adequately this 
intuition so as to guarantee the performability of such an 
inference for all the properties P expressible in the system. It 
also follows that no ordinary axiom system can preclude the 
interpretation that besides the ordinary 1, 2, . . . the set of 
positive integers also contains certain other queer things; 
there is no way to formalize in an ordinary logistic system our 
intuition that 1,2, . . . are the only integers. 

On the other hand, there is no axiom system in which we can 
get all the real numbers or the classes of positive integers. This 
follows easily from Cantor’s famous argument for non-denumera- 
bility. Thus, given any axiom system, we can enumerate all 
the classes of positive integers which can be proved to exist in 
the system, either by applying Léwenheim’s theorem or by 
reflecting on the fact that the theorems of existence in the sys- 
tem can be enumerated. Hence, if we define with Cantor a 
class K of positive integers such that for each n, n belongs to K 
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if and only if n does not belong to the nth class in the enumera- 
tion, then the existence of K cannot be proved in the system. 
In other words, although in the system we can also speak of all 
the classes of positive integers, we cannot really formalize with- 
out residue the intuitive notion of “all’’ with regard to classes 
of positive integers ; in each formalized axiom system, there is 
always some class of positive integers that is left out. 


6. Application to philosophy 


The application of mathematical logic to the treatment of 
philosophical problems may also be viewed as an attempt to 
formalize. Such applications often give the impression that a 
formidable technical book expresses in tiresome exactitude more 
or less commonplace ideas which could be conveyed more easily 
and more directly in a few sentences of plain language. Yet, 
undoubtedly, there are cases where the appeal to formalization 
is of more than pedantic interest. For instance, Heyting’s 
formalization of the intuitionistic view of logic and mathematics 
helps quite a bit in conveying Brouwer’s ideas to those people 
who have a radically different orientation. Another example 
is the gradual formalization of the notion of being a definite 
property, employed for defining sets in Zermelo’s axiomatic 
treatment of set theory. 

Perhaps we can compare many of the attempts to formalize 
with the use of an airplane to visit a friend living in the same 
town. Unless you simply love the airplane ride and want to use 
the visit as an excuse for having a good time in the air, the 
procedure would be quite pointless and extremely inconvenient. 
Or we may compare the matter with constructing or using a 
huge computer solely to calculate the result of multiplying 
seven by eleven. When the problems are so simple, even the 
task of translating them into a language which, so to speak, the 
machine can understand would already take longer than if we 
were to calculate the results by memory or with a pencil and a 
sheet of paper. 

It is a practical problem to decide what means of transporta- 
tion to use in making a certain particular trip, or to decide 
whether it is feasible to build a computer to handle a certain 
given type of question. As we know, there are many different 
factors which are ordinarily taken into consideration before 
making the decision. Similarly, it is also a practical problem 
to decide in each particular case whether it is profitable to apply 
mathematical logic in handling a definite kind of problem. 
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The only difference is that the factors which have to be con- 
sidered here are often more involved and less determinate. 

Take the principle of verification. Various attempts. at 
giving an exact definition of the notion of verifiability have 
failed. And systematic use of the logistic method has been 
recommended as the only way to a satisfactory solution. On 
the other hand, there is also the view that the important thing 
is a general attitude expressed vaguely in the rough principle of 
verification, rather than an exact definition of verifiability. 
Underlying this dispute, perhaps, are the varying attitudes 
toward the general desirability of crystallization of ideas. 

This raises larger problems. Why should we want such 
crystallization in philosophy ? What is the function and busi- 
ness of philosophy ? Fortunately, general observations can be 
made without going into such hard questions. 


7. Too many digits 


After sketching an axiom system for his theory of proba- 
bility, F. P. Ramsey goes on to say, “I have not worked out 
the mathematical logic of this in detail, because this would, I 
think, be rather like working out to seven places of decimals 
a result only valid to two”’. There are several disadvantages 
in working out a result to too many places. It uses up time 
which might be spent otherwise. It also makes the result 
harder to memorize or to include in future calculations, if 
anybody should want to make use of it. And pointless problems 
would arise regarding the last five places: do they exhibit any 
interesting pattern which would indicate the lawfulness of 
nature? Do they coincide with the five digits starting with 
the 101st in the decimal expansion of 7? and so on. 

How do we decide whether a result is valid only to two 
places ? If the same experiment is repeated under different but, 
so far as we know, equally favourable circumstances, with 
results which agree satisfactorily only to the first two places, 
then we tend to conclude that the places after the second are 
not quite reliable. If most people refuse to calculate up to 
many places and a single person has an irresistible itch for 
reporting every result to at least seven places, it might be rather 
hard to decide whether his result is right. 

The matter of constructing an exact theory of (say) proba- 
bility contains an additional factor. Since ordinary language 
is not exact, new words are coined or ordinary words are given 
technical usage. In order to evaluate the theory, you have 
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first to understand it.. In order to understand it, you have first 
to learn a new language. Since it is usually impossible to 
explain clearly and exactly even the technical usages, a formal 
or exact theory can almost always be defended against charges 
that it does not conform to fact. As long as there is a suffi- 
ciently complicated system and a fairly big and energetic group 
of people who, for one reason or another, enjoy elaborating the 
system, we have a powerful school of learning, be it the theory 
of meaning, the sociology of knowledge, or the logic of induction. 
There is always the hope that further development of the theory 
will yield keys to old puzzles or fertilise the spirit of new inven- 
tion. In any case, since there is mutual support between 
different parts of a given system, there is little danger that the 
discrepancy between one part and the facts should discredit the 
system. And of course if we are interested in the “ founda- 
tions ’’, there is no need to fear any immediate tests. The worst 
that can happen to such theories is not refutation but neglect. 


8. Ideal language 


Language is employed for expression and communication of 
thoughts. Failure in communication may either be caused by 
inadequate mastery of the language, or by internal deficiencies 
of the language: that is, if there is thought to be conveyed at 
all. Language is also sometimes used for talking nonsense. 
Here again, certain languages just seem to offer stronger tempta- 
tions for doing so. And sometimes the language user is not 
careful enough, or he merely parrots others. In such cases he 
does not have thoughts or feelings to express, and there is, of 
course, no question of correct communication. A less serious 
disease is confused thinking, often involving internal inconsis- 
tency. This again is sometimes the fault of the language, such 
as the ambiguity of words and a misleading grammar. 

The creation of an ideal language would yield a solution of 
these difficulties once for all. Such a language should be so 
rich, clear, and exact as to be sufficient both for expressing all 
thoughts and feelings with unmisunderstandable clarity, and for 
precluding nonsense. Given such a language, many problems 
now known as philosophical would be dissolved. Disagreement 
about what is to be taken as nonsense would lead to the con- 
struction of different ideal languages. There would be then the 
problem of understanding each other’s ideal language. 

An alternative to the ideal language is to handle each indi- 
vidual case separately and thoroughly. To explain at great 
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length what we intend to say, to give concrete examples when 
possible, to invite questions and discussions. And to reflect 
carefully and ask what we really want to say, whether we do 
have something to say, whether we are not misled by false 
analogies or naive syntax. 

The task of constructing a comprehensive ideal language is in 
many ways similar to that of finding a mechanical procedure 
to decide answers to all problems of mathematics. They are 
equally impossible. If and when these two tasks are clearly 
formulated, the impossibility can be proved definitely in both 
cases. In certain simple areas of logic and mathematics, we do 
possess decision procedures. Similarly in mathematical logic 
and theoretical physics we have more exact languages. But 
there is no mechanical method for finding decision procedures, 
and each significant mathematical problem calls for a special 
treatment. It is demonstrably impossible to reduce all mathe- 
matics to its decidable portion. It seems equally impossible 
to fit everything we say into the language of logic and physics. 
Moreover, these languages are more exact in their abstract set- 
up than in their actual use. It is a familiar experience that 
mathematicians who know the language of mathematics very 
well often offer fallacious proofs. 

The quest for an ideal language is probably futile. The 
problem of formalization is rather to construct suitable arti- 
ficial languages to meet individual problems. 


9. How artificial a language ? 


The contrast between natural and artificial languages suggests 
a sharp distinction. Russian is natural, while Esperanto is 
artificial. But is the language of the biologists or that of the 
philosophers natural or artificial? Is Mr. Woodger’s proposed 
language for biology natural or artificial? Hilbert’s language 
for the Euclidean geometry is more exact and artificial than that 
of Euclid’s Elements. So far as the development of human 
scientific activities is concerned, the creation of the language 
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of the classical mechanics or of the axiomatic set theory was t 
rather natural. t 

We might speak of degrees of artificiality, as perhaps measured ¢ 
by the amount of deviation from the natural course. The { 
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from that used two thousand years ago, although the changes 0 
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artificial. To introduce an artificial language is to make a 
revolution. Unless there are compelling natural needs, the 
resistance will be strong and the proposal will fail. On the 
other hand, when an artificial language meets existing urgent 
problems, it will soon get generally accepted and be no longer 
considered artificial. Hence, it may be more to the point if we 
compare artificial languages with Utopian projects. 

Attempts to formalize the theory of probability are sometimes 
criticized on the ground that the efforts fail to make contact 
with the crucial and burning problems of physical science. One 
ready reply is that the situation is the same with many interest- 
ing investigations in branches of mathematics such as abstract 
algebra, set theory, and topology. One may argue, however, 
that more new ideas and methods are introduced through such 
studies than through the researches on foundations of proba- 
bility theory. Or maybe there is more substance behind the 
new languages of algebra and set theory and results obtained 
there are not as easily discredited by slight shifts of emphasis or 
subtle mistakes in the original analysis. 

Mrs. Joan Robinson somewhere remarks that economists are 
usually behind their time, An urgent practical problem often 
ceases to be urgent or practical long before the discovery of a 
theoretically satisfactory solution. Whether it is worthwhile 
to continue the search for the solution of a problem which is no 
longer urgent depends to a large extent on whether the particu- 
lar problem is intimately connected with larger issues, whether 
it is sufficiently intriguing intellectually, and whether it is likely 
to recur in the near future. Similarly, the value of an arti- 
ficial language has to be decided in accordance with its elegance 
and its usefulness either in its direct applications or as a model 
to be followed in future constructions. In a certain sense, an 
interesting artificial language must not be excessively artificial. 


10. The paradoxes 


Much time and space has been devoted to the discussion of 
the logical paradoxes or contradictions. Sometimes it is said 
that these paradoxes bring to light the self-contradictory 
character of our logical intuition. Indeed, as we know, the 
formalization of logic and set theory was largely motivated by 
a desire to avoid the paradoxes and yet obtain what we 
ordinarily want. 

It has been suggested that we take the paradoxes too seriously, 
largely because of our preoccupation with formalization and our 
lack of flexibility. 
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What is proposed instead seems to be this. Suppose we find 
a contradiction by a seemingly plausible argument. Since we 
get a contradiction, we see that the argument is really not correct 
and indeed must be faulty. So let us remember never to use 
the argument again. And that is the end of the matter. 

However, when we say that the argument looks plausible, we 
mean, among other things, that each step of the argument also 
looks plausible. It seems necessary not only to reject the whole 
argument as a unit but to pin down exactly which step or steps 
in the argument caused the trouble. Hence, there are the 
various attempts to reject one or another of the steps as un- 
warranted. But why can we not say that although each step 
is in itself all right, they must not be combined in the particular 
way that leads to the contradiction ? Indeed, we may even use 
this possibility to justify the attitude of indifference, on the part 
of many working mathematicians, toward the paradoxes. 

It is only when we come to constructing a formal system to 
embody our arguments that this procedure proves awkward. 
In .a logistic system, we break up proofs and arguments into 
isolated steps so that if a step is valid at all, it is valid no 
matter where it occurs. In other words, certain combinations 
of shapes are taken as axioms so that they can be asserted as 
valid no matter where they occur ; and certain (finite) sequences 
of combinations of shapes are taken as justified by the rules of 
inference so that any such sequence, wherever it occurs, is taken 
as determining valid steps. For instance, if we agree to take 
as an axiom, for two specific sets named a and J, the assertion 
“* Hither a belongs to } or a does not belong to b”’, we can no 
longer reject the same statement as an unwarranted step when 
it occurs in an argument that leads to a contradiction. 

Two: alternatives to the customary logistic method are: 
(1) not to attempt any exact characterization of all the valid 
arguments of any important branch of mathematics ; (2) to list 
either all or samples of all the warranted and unwarranted 
whole specific arguments as inseparable units, instead of trying 
to break up all warranted arguments into a small number of 
basic atomic steps. The alternative (2) will either produce 
quite messy results or lead to something which is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from a logistic system. 
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Irving Singer has read an earlier draft of the manuscript and 
corrected a number of sentences and phrases which were not 
idiomatic. 

Harvard University 
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VII.—DISCUSSIONS 
SPATIALISING TIME 


In his article on ‘ How Specious is the Specious Present ?’ (Minp, 
January 1954, pp. 26-48) Mr. C. W. K. Mundle says that the doctrine 
of the specious present cannot be disposed of on a priori grounds, 
unless it can be shown that any attempt to think of temporal 
characteristics by means of spatial models is a logical misdemeanour. 
He then (pp. 34-36) considers a warning against ‘ spatialising time ’ 
which I gave in an article ‘ The River of Time’, Mrnp, October 1949. 
However, as I shall presently show, there are two quite different 
senses in which one might plausibly be said to be spatialising time. 
In one of these senses it is admittedly a reprehensible thing to do. 
In the other of these senses it is a thoroughly laudable thing to do, 
Mr. Mundle’s arguments against me in effect assume that I was 
opposing spatialising time in this second sense, and this is a, mis- 
understanding. I should add that Mr. Mundle cannot be blamed 
for so misunderstanding me: I expressed myself very badly indeed. 
But as the point at issue is of cardinal importance for a philosophical 
understanding of temporal concepts I hope I may be allowed to 
reopen the question. 

Consider first of all two systems of solid geometry: (1) three- 
dimensional solid geometry, and (2) four-dimensional solid geometry. 
In both systems of geometry we talk of ‘solids’. Now I thmk it 
will be sufficiently well understood what I mean if I say that in 
three-dimensional solid geometry ‘solid’ has a three-dimensional 
logic and that in four-dimensional geometry it has a four-dimensional 
logic. Notice, furthermore, that in both systems of* geometry 
‘solid ’ is a timeless concept. For example in three-dimensional or 
four-dimensional geometry alike the concepts of change, alteration, 
or staying the same, do not arise. Thus if we talked of a pyramid 
changing into a cube we should be moving outside the bounds of 
solid geometry. 

If the above terminology is accepted, what are we to say of the 
logic of ‘solid’ in ordinary language? A cricket ball is a solid. 
But has ‘cricket ball’ a three-dimensional or a four-dimensional 
logic 2 The answer is that it has neither. ‘ Cricket ball’ has not a 
pure three-dimensional logic. For in the case of ‘ cricket ball’ the 
concepts of change, alteration, and staying the same do enter in. 
A cricket ball has a history. A cricket ball can begin by being 
spherical and become ellipsoidal. But nor does ‘cricket ball ’ 
have a pure four-dimensional logic. Suppose our four-dimensional 
geometry is interpreted as a geometry of space-time. (As in the 
Minkowski representation.) Then time now does enter in, but not the 
terminology of change or staying the same. Let ‘ cricket ball,’ be 
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the expression which in our four-dimensional representation refers 
to the cricket ball through its entire history. Then it makes no sense 
to talk of the cricket ball, changing or staying the same. For the 
cricket ball, to change we should need a second time dimension, a 
fifth dimension, for its changing (or not changing) to be in. What 
we express in our ordinary language representation by saying that 
the spherical cricket ball becomes ellipsoidal we express in our 
four-dimensional representation by saying that the three-dimensional 
cross-section for ¢ = ¢, is spherical and that the three-dimensional 
cross-section for ¢ = f, is ellipsoidal. In both these last two uses of 
‘is’ the ‘is’ must of course be timeless. In our four-dimensional 
representation we talk about the same facts as in our ordinary 
language representation, but the form of representation is different. 
Incidentally this shows that in the Tractatus Wittgenstein was 
wrong in holding that there is only one possible form of representation 
for a given class of facts. What we can achieve with a four- 
dimensional logic ordinary language achieves by using words like 
‘cricket ball’ with neither a three-dimensional logic nor a four- 
dimensional logic but with a hybrid between the two. That is, it 
uses ‘ cricket ball ’ with a three-dimensional logic modified by the use 
of concepts like ‘ change ’, ‘ alteration ’, ‘ staying the same’. This 
gives us the traditional concept of ‘ substance’. For many purposes 
the four-dimensional logic is better. The most notable example is 
the Minkowski world in physics. Woodger uses the four-dimensional 
logic in most of his writings. Quine advocates it tellingly in Minp 
1953, p. 442. 

Corresponding to the two uses of ‘ solid’ (in ordinary language a 
‘solid’ can change, in geometry it neither changes nor stays the 
same) there are two uses of the word ‘space’. In one sense space 
is something that endures, and could be said to change or not to 
change. For example, it makes sense to say that space is roughly 
Euclidean today but won’t be so tomorrow. Again we can say that 
a part of space continues, or does not continue, to be unoccupied. 
In another use of the word ‘space’, and this is the mathematical 
one, space is a timeless entity. It is in this sense that we use the 
word ‘space’ when we talk of the space-time of the Minkowski 
representation as a four-dimensional space. Within the Minkowski 
representation we must not talk of our four-dimensional entities 
changing or not changing. This sort of mistake is often made in 
expositions of relativity. We often read of light signals being 
transmitted from one point of Minkowski space to another. This is 
liable to lead to metaphysical error, such as that of consciousness 
crawling up world-lines, but it is not at all difficult to see how the 
matter could be put aseptically, and I doubt if the error in exposition 
leads to errors in physics. Mr. Mundle makes a similar error on 
page 40 of his article when he tentatively talks of sensa as four- 
dimensional entities, and yet thinks it proper to consider whether 
they can linger and fade. 


J. J. C. SMART : 
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There are thus two senses of the word ‘ space’: (1) that in which 
space is something that endures through time, and in which ‘ space ’ 
has something of the logic of ‘thing’ or ‘ substance’; (2) that in 
which we use the word in geometry, where we talk of two-, three-, 
four-, or n-dimensional space, or in which we refer to the space-time 
of the Minkowski world as ‘a space’. In the first sense of ‘ space ’ 
the terminology of change or alteration does enter in, and it is in this 
sense of the word ‘ space’ that we must not ‘ spatialise time ’, that 
is, think of time as an extended something along which we can move. 
For this to be so it would have to endure through a hyper-time. 
There is no objection whatever to spatialising time in the second 
sense, that is to thinking of space-time as a four-dimensional space 
in the geometrical sense of the word ‘space’. What we must be 
careful to avoid, however, is mixing our terminologies, and talking of 
enduring, changing, and not changing, in the context of our four- 
dimensional representation. Now Mundle’s arguments in favour of 
spatialising time are all in fact arguments in favour of spatialising 
time in this latter sense. My warning in my original paper was, 
however, only meant to be a warning against thinking of time as 
space in the first sense of this word, that is as a something that 
endures. (Like a river or a sea.) 

In my original article there was this passage (quoted by Mundle) : 
‘Now if we think of events as changing, namely, in respect of 
pastness, presentness and futurity, we think of them as substances 
changing ina certain way. But if we substantialise events, we must, 
to preserve some semblence of consistency, spatialise time.’ This is 
to think of time as something in which events are, just as substances 
are in space. This is to take ‘ space’ in the first, non-geometrical 
sense, the sense in which space endures, changes, etc. It is in this 
sense of ‘ spatialise time ’, and in this sense alone, that we must not 
spatialise time. My original suggestion was that we come to think 
of the passage of time by thinking of events as substances changing 
with respect to the queer properties of pastness, presentness and 
futurity. I now think that this diagnosis of the cause of our time- 
myth is probably incorrect. For etymologically the word ‘ past’ is 
itself tainted with the myth of passage. Compare Latin ‘ praeteritus ’ 
French ‘ passé’ and the Chinese ‘ kwoh liao’, where ‘ kwoh’ is an 
almost exact translation of the English ‘to pass’. Greek, however, 
seems to be largely free of the ‘ passage’ metaphor. It is also 
possible that there may be languages whose word for ‘ past’ is 
derived from the past participle of the verb ‘to be’. But whether 
or not my diagnosis of the causes of the myth of passage was correct 
is not a matter of prime importance. Other plausible diagnoses are 
imaginable. In any case I doubt whether it is the business of a 
philosopher to make such diagnoses : what is important is to be clear 
about the logic of the concepts in question, and to recognise a myth 
for a myth, whatever its origin. 

J. J. C. Smarr. 
Adelaide University 
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“GOOD” AND “RIGHT”, AND “ PROBABLE ” 
IN LANGUAGE, TRUTH AND LOGIC 


In chapters V and VI of Language, Truth and Logic, Professor Ayer 
accepts both a radical theory of ethics and a conservative theory of 
probability. This is surprising, for it can and will be shown that his 
argument against conservative ethical theories is just as damaging 
to his own theory of probability. Moreover, his objection to a 
subjectivist definition of “probable” applies with even greater 
force to his emotive analyses of “ good” and “right”. There are 
not merely differences between the positions he adopts in ethics and 
probability theory respectively, but inconsistencies. 

An exposure of these inconsistencies should in fairness be prefaced 
with a brief account of the respects in which his opinions in the two 
fields coincide. 

1. He makes substantially the same objection to intuitionism in 
both ethics and probability theory. The ethical intuitionist is 
condemned because he maintains that moral sentences express 
significant synthetic propositions but fails to specify any empirical 
criterion for their validity—in short, because he contravenes the 
principles of “radical empiricism”. Ayer’s reason for rejecting 
intuitionist probability theories is not explicitly stated. He simply 
asserts (2nd Edition p. 106) that “In referring to the probability 
of a proposition, we are not, as is sometimes supposed, referring to 
an intrinsic property of it, or even to an unanalysable logical relation 
which holds between it and other propositions”. There is, however, 
no doubt that he has the same reason in mind. 

2. Ayer also rejects subjectivism in both fields. By a subjectivist 
ethical theory he means the view that to call a thing good or an 
action right is to say that it excites approval in the speaker or in 
most people. Such theories are condemned on the grounds that it 
is not self-contradictory to say that some things and actions which 
have been approved by oneself or by most people are bad and wrong. 
This mode of argument is strongly reminiscent of Moore’s celebrated 
“refutation ” of naturalism, and Ayer avows as much even though 
he has, as a radical empiricist, to repudiate Moore’s further contention 
that it is apparent to “inspection” that the object denoted by 
“ good ” is positively different from any natural object. 

Subjectivist probability theories prove to be unacceptable for a ) 
different reason. Ayer writes (p. 100) that “ Roughly speaking, | 
all that we mean by saying that an observation increases the | 
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probability of a proposition is that it increases our confidence in the 
proposition, as measured by our willingness to rely on it in practice 
as a forecast of our sensations, and to retain it in preference to other 
hypotheses in the face of unfavourable experience”. The cor- 
responding type of ethical theory was rejected out of hand, but this 
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is regarded as a tolerably close approximation to a perfectly adequate 
theory. Although it is defective in so far as it implies that one 
could never be mistaken about the probability of a proposition it 
appears that it can be amended in order to overcome this difficulty. 

Subjectivist definitions of “good” and “ right ” are defective in a 
similar way, for they imply that it is impossible to be mistaken 
about the goodness of things or the rightness of actions. Ayer does 
not, however, emphasise this point—perhaps because he thinks it a 
sufficient refutation of such theories to show that they are naturalistic. 
But, if so, it is surprising that he should fail to notice that subjectivist 
definitions of “ probable ” can be refuted in the same way. For the 
fact that it is not self-contradictory to assert that a proposition 
entertained with a certain degree of confidence is, in reality, probable 
in some quite different degree constitutes a conclusive objection to 
the view that the probability of a proposition is identical with the 
degree of confidence with which it is entertained. 

Not only does Ayer reject subjectivist ethical theories as 
naturalistic, he also rejects all the varieties of utilitarianism for the 
same reason and, in fact, makes it perfectly clear that he is convinced 
that any attempt whatever to define ethical words by purely factual 
or descriptive (2.e. “‘ natural’) phrases wil] fail—a conviction which 
leads him to the conclusion that they are “ normative symbols ”. 
Had he taken account of the fact that attempts to define “‘ probable ” 
by purely descriptive phrases fail in the same way he would, 
therefore, have been forced to conclude that “ probable’ was a 
normative symbol too. But, in fact, he is so far from drawing this 
conclusion that he actually gives a purely descriptive definition of it. 
At least, he defines it in terms of “ rational ”—a word for which he 
stipulates a purely descriptive usage. 

Thus, notwithstanding his rejection of all naturalistic ethical 
theories, Ayer accepts a naturalistic theory of probability. 

Having started with the admittedly inadequate subjectivist theory 
mentioned above, he continues (pp. 100-101) “To say that an 
observation increases the probability of an hypothesis is not always 
equivalent to saying that it increases the degree of confidence with 
which we actually entertain the hypothesis” ... but... “It is 
equivalent to saying that the observation increases the degree of 
confidence with which it is rational to entertain the hypothesis ” 
(my italics). This amended definition is not obviously naturalistic. 
For, on the face of it, it would be self-contradictory to say that a 
proposition which a person rationally entertained with a certain 
degree of confidence was not probable in that degree. Whether it is 
in fact contradictory depends on the way in which “rational ” is 
being used. Ayer explains his usage as follows: “ to be rational is 
simply to employ a self-consistent accredited procedure in the 
formation of all one’s beliefs”, and, “‘ we define a rational belief as 
one which is arrived at by the methods which we now consider 
reliable ’”’, and, “‘ the rationality of a belief is defined, not by reference 
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to any absolute standard, but by reference to part of our own actual 
practice ”’ (my italics). 

According to Ayer’s definition in use “p is highly probable ”- 
means, roughly, “p may be rationally entertained with a high 
degree of confidence”. The explanation of the meaning of “rational” 
permits the definiens to be expanded thus: “ Any person, who 
applied such-and-such procedures for weighing evidence to the 
evidence for p, would come to feel a high degree of confidence in 
p.” Consequently, in order to decide whether Ayer’s theory of 
probability is acceptable, one must ask whether statements like “ A, 
who employs such-and-such procedures, entertains p with a high 
degree of confidence but p is not highly probable” are self- 
contradictory. If they are not the theory is naturalistic and must 
be rejected. The answer seems to be that they are not self- 
contradictory. For it is significant to ask whether any specific 
procedure for weighing evidence is correct, 7.e. to ask whether 
conclusions derived from the evidence by means of it are probable. 
And if such questions are significant, it cannot be self-contradictory 
to deny that propositions which are, in Ayer’s sense of the word, | 
rationally entertained with a certain degree of confidence are | 
probable in that degree. | 

Perhaps it is in order to forestall this charge of naturalism that 
Ayer considers the possibility that methods of weighing evidence | 
different from those in current use might be adopted at some future | 
date. He allows that present methods may turn out to be irrational . 
from the standpoint of future methods, but claims that this does not | 
alter the fact that present methods are rational now. In a sense 
this is perfectly true, but it does not quite meet the case. For, if , 
present methods can be condemned as irrational from the point of | 
view of future methods, it follows that “‘ rational’ cannot mean : 
“in conformity with present methods”. In order to determine ) 
whether a person derives his conclusions from the evidence in a | 
rational way, one can only enquire whether his practice conforms to 3 
currently accredited methods, whatever these may happen to be. | 
But by saying that his practice is rational one does not state that it ' 
is in conformity with these methods, one only claims that the con- | 
clusions to which it leads him are acceptable or trustworthy. 

If Ayer could be brought to admit that his definition of “ probable” ) 
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was naturalistic he would seem to be committed to an emotive theory 
of probability. He holds that “ good ” and “ right ” are normative 
symbols because they cannot be defined in purely descriptive terms 
and, on this showing, “probable” is a normative symbol too. 
Consequently, if it follows—and he appears to think it does—from 
the mere fact that ethical words are normative that they refer only 
to pseudo-concepts, it should follow that “‘probable’’ refers to a | 
pseudo-concept as well. But, in spite of this, it is clear that Ayer | 
is unwilling to accept an emotive theory of probability, for he 
finds it an “obvious” and serious objection to the subjectivist 
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theory that it makes it impossible to be mistaken, and hence im- 
possible to argue about the probability of a proposition, and this 
objection would apply with at least equal force to an emotive theory. 

Ayer realises that a similar objection could be brought against 
his emotive theory of ethics and tries to meet it by denying that 
anyone ever does argue on moral questions. But his arguments in 
support of this denial could be used to show that argument is equally 
impossible on questions of probability. 

In order to give the claim that argument is impossible on moral 
questions even initial plausibility it is necessary to distinguish 
disputes concerning the facts of a case from disputes concerning 
the ethical relevance of the facts. The next step is to maintain 
that moral disagreements can be settled by argument only in so far 
as they turn on questions of fact. Disagreement may, of course, 
persist even after agreement has been reached on the facts, but 
argument in the strict sense is no longer possible—there is scope 
only for persuasion and abuse. A similar distinction between factual 
and non-factual issues can, however, be drawn in connexion with 
disputes about the probability of a proposition. A probability 
claim needs to be supported with evidence, and questions as to 
what evidence is available may be termed factual questions upon 
which argument is clearly possible. But, given an agreed body of 
evidence one may still ask whether it supports, or fails to support, 
the probability claim. Such questions are not factual, and it is not 
obvious that argument is possible in connexion with them in a sense 
in which it is not possible on specifically moral questions. 

Ayer might maintain that there is, nevertheless, scope for argument 
on. such questions on the grounds that there are standards of 
rationality which enable one to determine whether the admitted 
evidence supports a probability claim. But as much could be said 
in- favour of the parallel contention that argument is possible on 
specifically moral questions. For all that Ayer means by saying that 
there are such standards of rationality is that when they agree on 
the evidence one’s contemporaries do, in “ actual practice ”, make 
the same probability claims, and he explicitly says that it is usually 
safe to assume that they will also make the same moral pronounce- 
ments when they agree on the facts. Ayer might reply to this by 
maintaining that moral arguments which depend on an appeal to a 
standard of rationality are at bottom arguments on a question of 
fact—on the question, namely, whether certain procedures for sup- 
porting moral pronouncements with factual evidence are current in 
a particular society at a particular time. But, if this suffices to 
show that argument is out of place on moral questions, a similar 
argument would show that it is equally out of place on questions of 
probability. A third point which Ayer makes, apparently with the 
object of rebutting the contention that argument is possible on 
specifically moral questions, is that it is only possible if some system 
of values is presupposed. This is doubtless true, and an appeal to 
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a standard of rationality may very fairly be described as an appeal 
to a standard of value. But, once again, the same point can be 
made about arguments on questions of probability. For here too 
argument is only possible if some system of “inductive values ” 
—some standard of rationality—is presupposed. 

Thus there are no grounds for supposing that argument is possible 
on probability questions in a sense in which it is not possible on 
moral questions. The mistaken supposition to the contrary may 
arise from the uncritical assumption that questions of probability 
are straightforwardly questions of fact. This assumption itself is 
encouraged by the practice of accepting without careful examination 
the rough and ready distinction between factual and specifically 
moral issues which it is often convenient to make when considering 
moral disagreements. For among the “factual” issues will be 
questions whether certain propositions are probable. There need be 
no harm in saying that these questions are factual in order to contrast 
them with moral questions, but there is no excuse for forgetting 
that a distinction has to be drawn between the factual and non- 
factual issues involved in the probability questions themselves. 

There are good reasons for supposing that the logical grammar of 
“ probable ”’ is sufficiently similar to that of “ good” and “ right ” 
for it to be impossible in consistency to accept or reject a particular 
type of ethical theory without accepting or rejecting the correspond- 
ing type of probability theory. This is worth emphasising so long 
as there is even one writer who repudiates naturalism in ethics 
whilst tolerating it in probability theory, who accepts an emotive 
theory of ethics but shuns an emotive theory of probability. It is 
doubtful whether Ayer is alone in this latter respect. Indeed, my 
impression is that many daring radicals in ethics, many emotivists, 
are rather timid conservatives where probability theory is concerned. 
This, if true, might afford a measure of consolation to the ethical 
conservative. For probability theory lies rather closer to the radical 
empiricist’s centre of interest than ethics and this, for what it is 
worth, supports the constant complaint of the ethical conservative 
that no one who took ethics really seriously could possible be an 
emotivist. 

R. F. ATKINSON. 


The University College of North Staffordshire 


























NOTE ON WITTGENSTEIN’S MANCHESTER PERIOD 


Ur to now very little has been known about Wittgenstein’s period 
in Manchester. I recently had the good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of one of Wittgenstein’s oldest friends, Mr. W. Eccles, 
who kindly placed at my disposal documents relating to this period. 
I was also able to obtain further information from some of 
Wittgenstein’s other Manchester friends. 

Wittgenstein came to Manchester from the Technische Hochschule 
at Charlottenburg, Berlin, in 1908. He was registered as a research 
student in the Engineering Laboratory of the University of 
Manchester during 1908 and 1909. It is also known that in 
November 1910 he was elected to a Research Studentship by the 
University Senate and that this was renewed in October 1911. The 
following items now at our disposal throw additional light on this 

eriod. 

. (1) “ Ludwig Wittgenstein—some memories of him by W. Eccles ”’ 
W. E. first met L. W., who was then interested in aeronautics, at the 
kite flying upper atmosphere observation station near Glossop in the 
summer of 1908, where L. W. had come to try out some experimental 
kites. His experimental work with kites did not last long, as he 
soon realised that until some form of engine was available it was not 
much use developing an aeroplane. He therefore started work in the 
Engineering Laboratory, where he had a variable volume combustion 
chamber constructed, with a reaction jet at the tip of each blade of a 
propeller. He then became interested in the design of the propeller 
and as this lent itself to a complete mathematical treatment, his 
interest in mathematics developed and eventually the propeller got 
forgotten. The memoir also contains some interesting personal 
reminiscences of L. W. 

(2) Three drawings of the variable volume experimental com- 
bustion chamber on which he worked in the Engineering Laboratory. 

(3) Photographs both of L. W. and of the house designed for his 
sister by L. W. and P. Engelmann (1926-7) together with plans of 
the house. 

(4) Letters from L. W. to W. E., July 1912, July 1914, 3.2.15, 
10.3.25, 7.5.25, 10.3.31, 31.10 no year given, 27.3.39 ; two postcards 
one undated (Skjolden) the other 12.9.25: and a letter from L. W.’s 
sister March 12th 1925. They are mainly of a personal nature and 
contain no reference to the development of his philosophical views. 
In a letter written when in the Austrian army (3.2.15) he says that he 
has done a good deal of mathematical work during the last six 
months. The letters written in the mid-nineteen-twenties mention 
the fact that he started writing the Tractatus before the war and 
also speak of the great changes external and internal which lie be- 
tween him and his English friends. They would seem to indicate 
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that he visited Manchester again in the autumn of 1925. The 
letters of the Cambridge period refer to his election to the Trinity 
Fellowship and the Professorship of Philosophy. 

(5) Letter from the present Assistant Director of the Manchester 
University Engineering Laboratory, Mr. C. M. Mason, describing 
how in 1909 he helped L. W. to erect his apparatus. 

(6) Letter from Mr. J. Bamber (to Mr. Mason), who was assistant 
in the Engineering Laboratory throughout the period L. W. was 
carrying out his experimental work, giving his reminiscences of L. W. 

The originals of the above, except for nine photographs of the 
house and the last two items, are still in the possession of Mr. Eccles. 
Mr. Mason has the original of Mr. Bamber’s letter. Copies of the 
letters, the memoir, photostats of the drawings and the original 
photographs of the house are being deposited in the Manchester 
University Library. 

W. Mays. 
University of Manchester 
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MR. BASSON ON IMMORTALITY 


First, I want to criticize very briefly an argument in Mr. A. H. 
Basson’s article, ‘“‘ The Immortality of the Soul”, Minp, January 
1950. Second, I want to discuss the problem of self-identity by 
considering three cases which came to mind while opposing Mr. 
Basson’s position. The sophistical argument that I shall analyze 
has the look of an elaborate joke in which Mr. Basson rather too 
whole-heartedly “ speaks after the manner of Plato ”’. 


C. The souls of the dead might return to earth in another form. 
For example, if Plato died, and a child were born, who grew in the 
course of time to the vigour and intellectual power of Plato, we should 
say: Hereisasecond Plato. Butifhe grew also to have the memories 
of Plato, and spoke to us of the old times, we should say: Here is 
Plato born again. 

S. The couch upon which I now recline may be utterly destroyed by 
fire. I employ a cabinet-maker to build me a new one, exactly re- 
sembling the old. Is this new couch the same as the old one, or 
different from it ? 

C. Truly it is different, Socrates, for that which is altogether 
destroyed cannot be recreated. 

S. If a thing is truly said to be destroyed, we cannot conceive of 
its existence at a later time, although we can conceive of the existence 
of something exactly resembling it ? 

Are there any circumstances when we can truly say of a thing, 
that we cannot conceive of anything exactly resembling it ? 

C. Certainly not. 

S. So that if we could truly say that a thing is destroyed, only if 
we could not conceive either of its existence at a later time, or of the 
existence of anything exactly resembling it; we could never truly 
say that this thing is destroyed ? 

Now suppose the body of Plato is destroyed, and another human 
body exhibits the powers and habits and memories of Plato, and 
speaks after the manner of Plato. You can conceive of this, can you 
Crito ? 

Would you then say that this body was invested with a soul exactly 
resembling the soul of Plato ? 

C. I should say it was the soul of Plato. 

S. So that to say that the soul in question exactly resembles the 
soul of Plato, and to say that it is the soul of Plato, is to say the same 
thing ? 

It follows, does it not, that in order to speak truly of the destruction 
of Plato’s soul, it must be impossible for you to conceive of the 
existence of anything exactly resembling it ? 

But under these circumstances, we can never truly say of the object 
in question that it is destroyed ? 

I conclude, therefore, that Plato’s soul can never truly be said to be 
destroyed. I conclude that the sou! of Plato is immortal. 
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I. (X is truly said to be destroyed) entails (we cannot conceive of 
X’s existence at a later time). 

If: 
(1) (X is truly said to be destroyed) entails (we cannot conceive of 
X’s existence at a later time and we cannot conceive of Y exactly 
resembling X at a later time). 

and 

(2) There are no circumstances under which we can truly say of 
X that we cannot conceive of a Y exactly resembling X. 
then 

(3) We can never truly say of X that it is destroyed. 


C. B. MARTIN : 








Now, (a) (Y ex. res. X) mutually entails (X = Y). 
+. (6) (We cannot conceive of X’s existence at a later time) 

entails (we cannot conceive of Y exactly resembling X at a later 
time), therefore to say (I) one must also say (1). Now from (1) and 
(2) it follows that (3). 

But (3) has the appearance of following here only because of the 
ambiguity of “ conceive ”. 

The point may be brought out by considering the two possible 
answers to the question, “ Are there any circumstances when we can 
truly say of a thing, that we cannot conceive of anything resembling 
it?” Basson has Crito say, “Certainly not”. I should rather have 
had him answer, “‘ No, but we are just as well able to conceive not-X 
when we truly say X”. This would get the argument nowhere. 

Again, the answer might have come, “ Yes, where X is a soul and 
truly said to be destroyed ”. 

Still again, the answer might have been, “ Yes, circumstances 
in the present, because the world is such that I cannot conceive 
that there should be anyone on earth exactly resembling me after my 
death ”. 

Nothing can be done with these answers, yet they represent the 
two senses of “ conceive” involved here. In the last two answers 
the sense is of “assert”. This is the sense employed in (I). In my 
first answer the sense referred to is not that of “assert”, but of 
“ suppose ”, “imagine ”, “ know what it would be like ”, “ within 
our conception”. This would have to be the sense employed in the 
answer “Certainly not”, in order for it to be so certain. The 
argument cannot be made to move where the sense of “ conceive ” 
employed is made clear; it only seems to move because of the 
ambiguity of the word and confusion of these senses. 

Mr. Basson speaks of the possibility of Plato’s body being destroyed 
and another human body “ exhibiting the powers and habits and 
memories of Plato, and speaking after the manner of Plato”. Now 
this is something that could happen in this life or the next. I do not 
wish to quarrel with this. He then goes on to assert that, “to say 
that the soul in question exactly resembles the soul of Plato, and to 
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say it is the soul of Plato is the same thing”. I do wish to quarrel 
with this. 

In this matter of self-identity, we are driven to think there must 
be a chain and that the problem is just to describe its nature. Is the 
body the chain or is it “ exact resemblance ” of a soul at one time 
with that at another ? 

All of this can be treated by means of three cases. 

Some people have spoken as if the chain of identity were the body. 
This is not so. Imagine that I stand before a mirror and see the 
familiar countenance change into that of some terrible hairy beast. 
It does not matter whether this happens suddenly or gradually or 
if there is a disappearance of the body for a time in between. The 
person who changed into an enormous beetle in the Kafka story 
“Metamorphosis ” suffered most horribly from this bodily change, 
but he retained his memory, hopes, loves, sensitivity and the change 
was not that of one person into another, though it most certainly 
was a change from one body into another. The body, then, as the 
chain of the soul is not adequate, so perhaps the chain is that of 
memory and the capacities of mind and heart. And, who knows 
more of these capacities than the man himself ? 


MR. BASSON ON IMMORTALITY 





Survival means that, though John Smith died last week and his 
body was buried, there is now and will be on future dates, somehow 
and somewhere, a state of consciousness, sufficiently similar to and 
continuous with John Smith’s to be recognisable, at least by himself, 
as John Smith and entitled to be called by thisname. (A. D. Ritchie, 
Essays in Philosophy, p. 138.) 


Imagine that A is sleeping on a bed, and, still asleep arises and 
stands in the middle of the room. At the moment of his waking, 
two people B and C exactly like A just appear out of thin air and A 
does not see them appear but on waking finds them standing there - 
waking. After the confusion has died down, it turns out these two 
seem to remember the same things (even the same dream) and to 
have the same capacities as A. They all “ speak after the manner ” 
of A. Are they all really the same person? Their souls “ exactly 
resemble ” one another. This I admit as a possibility. However, I 
think it very wrong to suggest that they all share the soul of A. It 
is not evident how Mr. Basson would avoid this conclusion. But 
polemics are not important. What is important is that they them- 
selves cannot decide which of them has the memory. There is noth- 
ing about their seeming to remember or their capacities of heart 
and mind that would reveal this to them. There is no procedure 
open to them to decide which is the real A. Also, there is no 
procedure open to others. But there could be. If there had been 
other observers in the room, watching closely, then they could 
tell which were the persons who just appeared and which was the 
person who was there all along. This would be told by means of 
the body. The body that did not just appear, but was there all 
along, would be the one harbouring now the memory. This, the 
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observers could inform A, B, and C. No “ state of consciousness ” 
or anything of the inner spirit could reveal this to A, B, or C and, 
consistent with this case, there is no-further criterion of identity 
possible. 

Now, it may be objected, “‘ True, in some cases the body is the 
chain of identity, and in others the inner life is the chain of identity. 
It can still be said that one or the other must be present, as a sign or 
criterion of sameness of soul.” 

This suggests that there must be something about a person that 
marks him as the same as the person he seems to remember himself 
to be. It may not be the seeming to remember itself, but after all 
“ Either X has the memory or not” and so “ Hither X is identical 
with the person he remembers himself to be or not.” Something 
must make the memory a memory and guarantee self-identity, and 
it must be present in the person or soul now. Our very language 
suggests this. Our hope of life after death insists upon it. 

The stage is now set for our third case. 

Once again, A is sleeping on a couch. Observers are in the room 
and see that he vanishes in thin air. They are driven closer to the 
brink of madness a few. moments later by the appearance out of thin 
air of Band C. These two individuals, it turns out, are absolutely 
like A in body, in the ways outward and inward in which they seem 
to remember, and in capacities, propensities, etc., of mind and heart. 
I do not ask, ‘“‘ What would we say ?” for heaven knows what we 
would say. In discussions on self-identity, philosophers capitalize 
on certain features of our language and assert that something must 
always be the case, and our present series of cases is designed to 
refute this and to disturb a model inherent in our language. The 
purpose should not be to legislate concerning what we would or 
should say. The purpose and importance of the case is that there is 
nothing, absolutely nothing in the way of criteria, by means of which 
B and C or others, can decide which one has the memory of doing 
what A did. If it did not seem to rule out the frantic situation of 
A’s wife, I should say that the question, “‘ Which is the real A?” 
had no sense. 

Let us look at the couch, referred to in Mr. Basson’s example, in 
a way parallel to the above cases. 

A number of people are looking at couch A and see suddenly a 
book-case in its place, or see it gradually transform itself into an 
ink-bottle To say that couch A is “in ” the book-case or ink-bottle. 
would be a perverse way of remarking upon how the book-case or 
ink-bottle are historically connected with couch A. But history and 
spatial-temporal continuity are not sufficient even for the identity of 
physical objects. There is little temptation to insist that couch A 
and the book-case or ink-bottle are really the same thing. There is 
no inner-life that can remain the same. 

Observers looking at couch A in the corner see couches B and C 
appear out of thin air. They are in every way identical with A. 
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The couches are not concerned to identify themselves with what 
they —_ toremember. The observers have no difficulty in identi- 
fying A. 

Observers see couch A disappear in thin air and several moments 
later couches B and C appear out of thin air. There is no temptation 
for us to assert that one of them must be A and that there must be a 
way of telling. 

Couches and people are different. In the crucial third case, 
B and C seem to remember themselves as A. This brings up the 
question of memory, but the nature of the case makes it pointless. 
In the parallel case of couches B and C there is nothing to force the 
question upon us and its pointlessness shows itself. Our model of 
the soul and the chain of self-identity suggests that the question of 
memory can never be pointless. 

The master tautology which lies as the foundation of the chain 
of identity is, “‘ I am the same person that I was and I will be the 
same as] am.” This statement could be used in such a way that it 
would be necessarily false. That is, by growing older we change and 
are now not what we were, if only that we are older. It could also 
be used to be just false. Some people never change, are always the 
same, but most of us do. It can also be used so that the use of “‘ I” 
and “same person ”’ makes it self-contradictory to deny. Then it 
is a tautology, and has a wonderful, but barren security. 

When we say “I” we want it to point to something and not be 
able to fail. It points in the present without fail, without danger of 
contradiction, but nowhere else—not to the past, and not to the 
future. “I did X and I am doing Y ” is a statement from which it 
follows tautologically that “ The same person did X and is doing Y ”’. 
But “I did X” can be denied, without contradiction, not only 
because I did not in fact do X, but more importantly on the grounds 
that the person who is doing Y did not exist at the time of X. This 
is not of real concern to us in our daily lives. (People are not born 
into the world or suddenly appear who seem to have the most certain 
memories of having done things on earth before they came into 
being.) It comes to be of real concern when we think of death and 
the sudden exit of people from this world and wonder about the 
sudden appearance of people into the next. We want some certain 
means of ensuring that the people who leave this world and who 
enter the next are the same. I have tried to show that the certainty 
we desire is not a possible one. It is when our ordinary criteria for 
decision, as to whether it is the same person, are broken down (as in 
death) that we cry out for some really ultimate criterion that could 
not fail. I want to be swre that someone in the next life will have a 
memory of having done what I have done in this life. There must 
be a something that is continuous and identical. 

C. B. Martin. 


University of Adelaide 











PROFESSOR QUINE ON ANALYTICITY 


In a recent issue of this journal Professor Quine! defended the 
reasonableness and usefulness of formal logic against some of 
Mr. Strawson’s doubts and objections. With this defence I heartily 
agree. But there is more to Quine’s paper. He distinguishes two 
views, labelling them (a) and (6), either of which may be consistently 
held by one who agrees with him in rejecting the sort of criticism 
Strawson’s book exemplifies. Let me, then, for the convenience of 
the moment speak of A-theorists and B-theorists. The latter hold 
that the two related distinctions between logical and descriptive 
signs and between analytic (logical) and synthetic statements are 
even for artificial languages merely enumerative or, to put it baldly, 
arbitrary. They are, at best, a matter of convenience. A-theorists 
deny this. According to them, the two distinctions are anything 
but arbitrary or conventional, even within what they call pure 
syntax. If-they are philosophers, then their main motive for 
insisting on this is their conviction that if artificial sign systems are 
used as tools in the non-philological and non-psychological study 
of natural language, then the two distinctions yield philosophical 
clarifications that could not be obtained in any other manner. About 
the propriety of this use of artificial languages in general Quine has 
no quarrel with the A-theorists. He also grants, very fairly, that 
some A-theorists are cautious. They know that the relation between 
a formalism and what it purports to formalize is delicate and that, 
therefore, a great deal of caution and sophistication is required when 
one applies the two distinctions in philosophical discourse. 

Quine is a B-theorist. I am a cautious A-theorist. But I do not 
intend to,reopen this very complex argument by attempting to 
restate the A-theorist’s case.” All I propose to do is this. First, I 
shall try to show that at one crucial point Quine’s argument against 
Strawson is less than cogent. More bluntly, I don’t think Quine has 
a good reason for the position he takes against Strawson on one 
crucial issue. Second, I shall show briefly that the A-theorist has 
at this point no difficulty whatsoever. Third, I shall indicate why 
I think the argument Quine actually uses at this point against 
Strawson is wrongheaded in a way that goes far beyond the limits of 
the philosophy of logic. 

The issue I just called crucial concerns the acceptance or rejection 
of the following three propositions. (1) Quantifiers are timeless. 
(2) The temporal relation words ‘ earlier ’, ‘ later ’, ‘ simultaneous’ 
are in the same logical boat with such other nonlogical words as 





1“ Mr. Strawson on Logical Theory,” Mrnp, Ixii (1953), 433. 
*For a statement, see several of the essays in my forthcoming book, 
The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism (Longmans, Green & Co., 1954). 
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‘louder ’, ‘ brighter ’, ‘ beats (in football)’. (3) Let the first three 
lower case letters be the names of three short temporally non- 
overlapping flashes of light. Then 


(L) If a is earlier than 6b and 6 is earlier than c then a is 
earlier than c 


is not logical truth. (This is Quine’s preferred name for truths 
others call analytic and which he singles out merely for the sake of 
convenience, in a manner ultimately based on enumeration and ac- 
cording to him devoid of philosophical significance.) I am prepared 
to die in the last ditch for these three propositions, if necessary, 
alone. It looks, though, as if I were to enjoy Quine’s company. 
Let us see, then, what reasons a B-theorist could give for this stand. 
The one I can think of, instructed as I am by Quine’s earlier writings, 
and which has at least a semblance of appropriateness is this. If 
in (L) ‘ earlier’ and the three names are replaced by other words of 
the same kinds, then some of the resulting sentences, e.g. 


(F) If Harvard beats Yale and Yale beats Princeton then 
Harvard beats Princeton 


are not even true, let alone logically true. There are two reasons 
why this argument will not do. First, if ‘ earlier’ were enumerated 
among the logical words, nobody, and Quine least of all, would think 
of applying any kind of substitution test. For, to use his earlier 
phrase, logical words do not occur vacuously in logical truths. Or 
does anyone expect ‘It rains and it does not rain’ to be true 
because ‘ It rains or it does not rain’ is? Second, even if one grants 
for the sake of the argument that ‘ earlier’ and ‘beats’ are both 
words to which substitutions are somehow appropriate, how do we 
know that they belong to the same kind in the sense that they may © 
be substituted for each other? The only reason a B-theorist could 
give is that the two words are grammatically similar in our natural 
language (though perhaps not in Afghan or in Tamil). Unfortun- 
ately, a defender of the philosophical use of formalisms against 
Strawson’s kind of attack cannot afford to use this argument. 
Besides, whether we side with Strawson or with Quine, we all 
know by now how easy it is, with the door once opened to natural 
language in this manner, to discredit any attempt to generalize 
grammatical similarities as broadly as the formalist would have to 
generalize them for his purpose. Quine, of course, knows all that, 
though he does not bother to say it on this occasion. So he casts 
about for another argument, the one which I think is both bad and 
wrongheaded. But let us first inquire how an A-theorist would fare. 

A philosopher may have motives for wanting to put such state- 
ments as (F) and (L) in the same boat with each other and not 
together with, say, ‘It rains or it does not rain’. Probably he 
expects these groupings to be helpful when he tackles some philo- 
sophical questions that have been raised about, say, time and space. 
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I certainly have this motive and so, I presume, at least partially and 
in some fashion, does Quine. For if he didn’t, why should he bother 
at all to argue that (F) and (L) are in the same boat. Little as this 
can mean to him, it must mean something. As for myself, this 
motive is also among my motives why I should like to find reasons, 
independent of what I consider to be the right views on, say, space 
and time, for being an A-theorist. The point then is this. An 
A-theorist who knows what he is about has such independent 
reasons, which he believes to be good reasons, for the two distinctions, 
between logical and descriptive words and between analytic and 
synthetic truths. These reasons provide him with criteria by 
which he concludes, instead of legislating ad hoc by enumeration, 
that ‘earlier’ is descriptive, that ‘earlier’ and ‘ beats’ are of the 
same kind, and that (L) is synthetic. This is what I meant when I 
said that an A-theorist has at this point no difficulties. For the rest, 
I did not undertake to make a complete case for the A-theorist. 
So I turn to Quine’s reason for accepting the three propositions. 

He takes them to suggest, or to be suggested by, or to fit better 
than others, I do not quite know how to put it, the “ four-dimensional 
view of space-time” with its “notable technical advantages ”. 
This view and these advantages I understand to be of a scientific 
nature. The gist of the argument is thus, if I may paraphrase a 
now prominent statesman, that what is good for science is good for 
logic. Perhaps, even, what is good for science is good for philosophy. 
I demur. Whenever science is appealed to, covertly or overtly, in 
such manner and in such context, my suspicions are immediately 
aroused. In this one respect I think Strawson is more likely to 
agree with me than Quine (or Carnap, or Dewey). Things just are 
that complex. Fortunately ; otherwise the world would be even 
duller. Be that as it may, the reference to four-dimensionality and 
to hyphenated space-time creates the impression that one who rejects 
the three propositions could not “ square ” his logic with the theory 
of relativity. So I shall first show that this is not so. 

Contrary to an impression produced by the wrong kind of advocacy 
of artificial languages, science itself, including theoretical physics, 
does not use what Quine calls the algorithms of formal logic, except 
occasionally, incidentally, and, if I may once use the phrase, for 
mere convenience. (Notice that I speak of science, not of mathe- 
matics, and that for an A-theorist mathematics is not science.) 
The algorithms theoretical physics actually uses are those of non- 
formalized mathematics. It is true, though, that if the theory of 
relativity is axiomatized, 7.e. if it is treated as an uninterpreted 
scientific (not logical) calculus, then its basic relation term is what 
one calls, in pure or uninterpreted geometries, a four-dimensional 
interval. This, if I understand him at all, is the one fact Quine could 
adduce as a reason. So I shall give two reasons for my belief that 
this fact does not constitute a good reason for accepting the three 
propositions. 
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For one, if the axiomatic relativity calculus is to be of any 
significance in physics, it must be first interpreted. In the inter- 
pretation the four “ components ” of the “ four-dimensional interval” 
turn out to be expressions defined in terms of ordinary (three- 
dimensional) space and ordinary (one-dimensional) time. Similarly, 
by the way, the events signified by proper names of the interpreted 
calculus are happenings among ordinary physical objects persisting 
in time and space. This is why one does not have to accept a sense 
data philosophy or any other sort of “ eventism ” in order to square 
one’s self with modern science. For another, assume that a logical 
formalism with the three propositions both Quine and I accept 
were needed, as in fact it is not, to put the scientific relativity calculus 
in good order. Even in this case one could only claim that the 
formalism is useful in science, or perhaps in the philosophy of science 
(see below), but not in logic or in philosophy in general. An example 
should make this still clearer. Some people who are very competent 
in physics have claimed that a three-valued logical formalism is 
needed to straighten out the axiomatics of quantum mechanics, or, 
at least, that it is the tool best suited for the job. I believe that 
these people are wrong.1 But there is of course no a priori reason 
why they could not have been right. If, then, they were right, 
would Quine be prepared to conclude that the real logic of our 
world, whatever that may mean, is three-valued ? This brings me 
to what I called the general wrongheadedness of his argument. 

Historically, science and philosophy interact with each other in 
many ways. Logically, only two kinds of things can happen. 
Either science itself poses problems that must be solved by philo- 
sophical analysis. This is the limited task of the so-called philosophy 
of science. Or philosophers may have to discard some of their 
analyses, not because science has proved them wrong, but because it 
has discovered that the world is in some respect different from 
what the philosophers thought it was. Newly discovered facts 
have made their analyses useless, as it were. Consider the relational 
theory of space and of time in philosophy on the one hand and the 
scientific theory of space-time on the other. The latter implies the 
former. As Professor Broad has pointed out, the former does not 
imply the latter ; and the former has been proposed on philosophical 
grounds long before science discovered the new facts which led to 
the formulation, as a mere scientific hypothesis, of the latter. 

And now once more for our three propositions. I, too, believe, 
that because it accepts them formal logic helps in solving some 
philosophical problems which could, perhaps, not be solved without 
it. Only, these problems and questions do not stem from the theory 
of relativity. They are the questions Parmenides and Plato asked 


1For reasons see my “The Logic of Quanta”, American Journal of 
Physics, xv (1947), 397, 497, reprinted in H. Feigl and M. Brodbeck 
(eds.), Readings in the Philosophy of Science (New York, 1953). 
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when they first probed the notions of change and identity and 
which have been with us in all sorts of disguises ever since. 
Generally, not all philosophical questions belong, as Quine seems to 
believe or to hope, to the philosophy of science. None of the 


fundamental ones do. 


Yet, to these latter a philosopher must refer 


when he argues for the usefulness of artificial languages. The 
appeal to science merely confuses the issue. 


State University of Iowa 


Gustav BERGMANN. 

















TRACTATUS 3.1432 


3.1432. We must not say, “The complex sign ‘aRb’ says ‘a 
stands in relation R to 6’”; but we must say, “ That ‘a’ 
stands in a certain relation to ‘b’ says that aRb’”’. 


In a recent article, Mrs. Daitz says that this assimilation of the 
fact that in ‘aRb’, ‘a’ stands in a certain relation to ‘6’, to the 
sign ‘aRb’ creates a difficulty: for the sign then becomes a four- 
element fact, whereas what the sign says, i.e. that aRb, has only 
three elements. For instance, the sentence ‘Sophia hates Amos’ 
becomes the four-element fact that ‘hates’ is between ‘ Sophia’ 
and ‘Amos’: whereas the fact Sophia hates Amos has only three 
elements. Thus, she concludes, Wittgenstein’s view has the con- 
sequence that such sentences have one element too many for fact- 
stating purposes. 

Now the four elements into which Wittgenstein converts ‘aRb’ 
are evidently the three signs and their order. That is to say, the 
fact that the sign is what it is, is the fact that it contains ‘a’, that 
it contains ‘6b’, that it contains ‘R’, and that it contains them in 
the order ‘aRb’. But when Wittgenstein says, that the fact that 
‘a’ stands in a certain relation to ‘6’ says that aRb, I think he 
means, that it is the last of those four facts about ‘aRb’ that lets 
‘aRb’ say that aRb and not for instance that bRa. He has just been 
talking (3.1431) about the mutual spatial position of the elements 
of the propositional sign. Here, I think he is pointing out that the 
position of the elements of the sign ‘aRb’ is symbolic. (I am 
assuming of course that he did not have a symmetrical relation in © 
mind.) He is saying that it is that particular arrangement of those 
elements that signifies that aRb (and not that bRa). 

I take his account of what we must not say as follows. If, in 
describing how the symbolism of ‘aRb’ works, we say merely that 
“aRb’ says ‘a stands in R to 6’, we have not shown what it is 
about the sign ‘aRb’ that indicates how, in the fact that aRbd, the 
three elements corresponding to ‘a’, ‘R’, and ‘6b’ are combined. 
In our statement of what ‘aRb’ says, namely ‘ a stands in R to b’, 
we have reproduced the order of the signs in ‘aRb’. But that 
order is symbolic: thus we have reproduced a covert symbolic 
element in ‘a stands in R to b’, and thus ‘aRb’ has not been 
completely analysed. We have said that ‘a’ means a, that ‘R’ 
means R, and that ‘6’ means b, and we have said it in that order : 
but we have not shown that it is the fact that those signs are in 
that order that allows us to say that ‘aRb’ says ‘a stands in R to 


1Edna Daitz “The Picture Theory of Meaning”, Minn, April 1953 
pp. 184-201. 
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6’ and not ‘b stands in R to a’. Consequently the complete 
analysis should show that it is the order of the terms in ‘ aRb’ that 
determines that ‘aRb’ says that aRb and not that bRa or some other 
structure of the elements corresponding to ‘a’, ‘R’ and ‘b’ (if 
such be possible.) 

Wittgenstein says that we must not take the complex sign as 
saying that a standsin Rtob. I take this as meaning that we must 
not say that the group says that, but that the grouping says that, 
the way the elements of the complex sign are ordered. To the 
individual elements of the sign, correspond the elements of the fact : 
but it is the order of the elements of the sign that corresponds to the 
structure of the elements of the fact. To take Mrs. Daitz’s example, 
‘Sophia hates Amos’ indicates that Sophia hates Amos rather than 
that Amos hates Sophia in virtue of the order of the words concerned. 
Wittgenstein would have said, I think, that the fact that Sophia 
hates Amos contained four elements: the two people, the hating, 
and the structure of these, 7.e. that it is Sophia and not Amos that 
is doing the hating and Amos and not Sophia that is receiving it. 
The individyal words correspond to those first three elements, and 
the order of the words to the fourth. 

When Mrs. Daitz says that the fact Sophia hates Amos contains 
only three elements, it rather looks as if she is seeing only the three 
elements corresponding to the three words in her italicised sentence, 
and neglecting the element in the fact that Sophia hates Amos which 
corresponds to the order of the words in her italicised sentence. But 
if that element did not exist, then, to the fact that ‘ hates ’ is between 
‘Sophia ’ and ‘ Amos’, nothing in the fact that Sophia hates Amos 
would correspond : and it would consequently be possible to express 
that fact, the fact that Sophia hates Amos, by using the same words 
in different order. But that is not the case. 

On this interpretation, Mrs.Daitz, in bringing against Wittgenstein 
thefpoint that the fact Sophia hates Amos has three elements, whereas 
the,sentence ‘ Sophia hates Amos’ has four (in Wittgenstein’s view), 
does precisely what Wittgenstein is saying we shouldn’t do. She 
neglects one feature of the symbolism of ‘ aRb’ while unconsciously 
conceding its existence by reproducing it in her reference to the fact 
stated by ‘aRb’. When referring to that fact, she uses the formu- 
lation “the fact Sophia hates Amos”, thus reproducing the order 
of words in the sentence ‘Sophia hates Amos’ whose meaning she 
is referring to. (Wittgenstein has thus already dealt with the point 
she brings against him: his remark is designed to counter the view 
that such facts as Sophia hates Amos contain only three elements, 
by showing that the language in which they are expressed contains 
a symbolic element which is sometimes iaceveghiedlh 
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IMAGES AS THINGS AND THINGS AS IMAGED 


My mission here is to produce a little cloud of (“‘ true ’’) philosophy, 
and then our collective duty will be to sprinkle it with the dry ice of 
Wittgensteinian treatment, to condense it into the drop of grammar 
which is the whole substance of the cloud. Or, to see if we can. 

What I have in view is the plain fact that some philosophers talk 
about images as if they are little things with quite determinate 
properties to be looked at and described like stocks and stones 
(Broad, Russell) ; while other philosophers do the precise opposite 
of this: they say of stones and stocks that they are images (sensory), 
or ordered clusters of them (Berkeley, Pearson—who by the way also 
used ‘‘ grammar” in a basic, strange way like Wittgenstein). I 
notice that you can take your pick of either one of these two manners 
of speaking, with as much or as little justification. Both alternatives 
are wrong I’m sure, but my aim is to put a finger on what tempts 
some people to talk this way, or, quoting Wittgenstein, “to give a 
psychologically exact account of the temptation to use a particular 
kind of expression ” (Philosophical Investigations, p. 254). 

I am lying on my back in bed and drowsily looking up. You are 
seated quietly beside me and there is a tape-recorder in operation. 
Coming gradually out of the state of utter visual relaxation, I make 
aseries of oral reports on what appears. First I say, “ A grey speck 
swimming in random curves in a volume of fluid ochre and blue- 
greenish twilight’. Then, as my looking gradually becomes more 
alert and controlled, I report: ‘‘ A less mobile dark grey speck in a 
flattening field beginning to have texture’, etc. Till I stand up and 
look carefully : ‘ An almost black speck immobile in a flat and yellow 
and copper-green surface.” Then I mount a step-ladder for a closer 
look. “An oval black speck fixed in a grayish-green-tan rough 
surface.” I next use a magnifying glass: “ Two dark purple specks 
juxtaposed and motionless in a granulated field.” Then I begin the 
backing down off the ladder process, still looking and making 
reports, back into the prone and relaxed experience, ending by 
gradually closing my eyes and reporting on the residual appearance 
of the speck as after-image. 

Now my question is not going to be the old wrong one: doesn’t 
this experience indicate a series of objects instead of just the one 
believed in by commonsense (Berkeley)? I’m supposing right 
along what is presupposed in the experimental and verbal situation, 
namely, that there is just one thing, namely, the speck on the 
ceiling, and that it is this which appears more or less adequately in 
looking at it, from the beginning with what I shall call the before- 
images, to the end in the after-image. 

What I am concerned about is the grammar of the series of reports, 
in Wittgenstein’s sense. What is their justification and criterion, 
or what grounds them, up and down the gamut ? 
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Let’s start with your role in the bed scene. We turn on the tape- 
recorder. You have good reason to believe I am not lying, and so 
for you, says Wittgenstein, the descriptions of the speck as before- 
imaged are justified exclusively by my say-so. That is the criterion, 
according to the grammar of expressions not in the object-naming- 
and-describing use which identifies things. For me, the reporter, 
there is no justification or ground for my before- and after-image 
reports, in the sense of there being no significant question about 
justification in that context. My expressions are nevertheless 
“correct”. We are both listening to me talk on the record. 

My main question now takes shape. At what point in the series, 
moving up from the before-image reports, do we get to expressions 
with a different criterion? One might answer in the Wittgenstein 
vein, that it is the point at which the reports begin to function as 
names and descriptions which identify an object, being used to refer 
to the speck as a physical thing which both of us can “ observe ”. 
Then the justification for you ceases to be the report itself and 
requires both of us to examine the thing or state of affairs reported. 
But I was not aware, during the performance, of when all at once I 
began using expressions in this different way, neither were you, my 
partner in it. All the reports in the series can be taken as (or do 
actually function as) appearance-descriptions of the speck as more or 
less adequately appearing. Of course, it would be grammatically 
wrong to continue saying that something merely “seems” to be 
the case when I am taking a good look, as along in the middle of my 
recorded series of reports; just as it would be incorrect to say 
that the speck is the way it looked as before-image. But my first 
question is, in effect, just where does the image-expressive use end 
and the thing-naming-identifying use begin, on our recorded series 
of reports? What makes the question serious is that, even in the 
beginning stages of my reporting on before-images of the speck, you 
quite naturally took me to be saying something that you could 
check on later, by yourself lying down in my position and “‘ seeing ” 
if my report of the before-image of the speck is true. If our accounts 
disagreed, we would certainly concede quite a bit to one another, 
on the image-expression criterion that the say-so decides it. (The 
speck appeared to move in smooth curves in my case, zig-zag in 
yours ; very well, that’s that.) But in a weak sense of “ describing 
something ”’, we’d properly take ourselves to be doing it, not simply 
expressing images, with no justification for the user of the first-person 
pronoun and only the say-so justification for the listener. Through 
the whole gamut of the recorded reports runs the sort of sense— 
at a crescendo in the middle—which makes it appropriate to say: 
“See if you can see what I see!” or “ Do you see what I see?” 
The presumption is that it is possible in some sense for both of us 
to have the “‘ same ” image (before- or after-) of the speck and to 
describe it in this capacity, in reports whose evidence is to some 
degree the thing-as-image, not just somebody’s say-so. 
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Wittgenstein mentions “the importance of finding and inventing 
intermediate cases ” (p. 49). This is what I have been doing. My 
suggestion is that the ordinary case is intermediate. In some respects 
it is imaged, in others “ observed”. Take the moon. What is the 
grammar controlling its description? Partly the thing-language, 
partly the language of appearing or image-expression. You and I 
“ observe ” its outline shape (circular) and colour (yellowish). But 
now describe the shape of its face towards you. Convex? Flat ? 
Concave ? You say it seems to bulge. I say it looks flat. Well 
then, I accept your report on the strength of your saying so, and by 
the same criterion you accept mine. In this respect the moon may 
be said to be imaged or even to be an image, and the reports on this 
are on how the moon is appearing—i.e. merely or inadequately 
appearing. And I suggest that what “ X is mental or subjective ” 
means is simply the respect in which X is merely appearing to be thus 
and so. For anyone to get into a situation in which it appears 
adequately, or as it 1s, is what it means for him to get “ outside of his 
mind ” in relation to the object. 

I conclude that what tempts philosophers to talk the way they 
have about things and images is that, in the usual case, there is 
something image-like about things and thing-like about images, 
though the philosopher gets this with the wrong emphasis. Either 
he takes the X as an image even in its thing-like respects 
(Berkeley), or he takes it as a thing even in its image-respects 
(Broad). Both are mistakes. But the significant point emerging 
out of all this is that, in usual or ordinary circumstances, expressions 
have a thing-descriptive and an image-expressive function simul- 
taneously. This is because the items of experience ordinarily 
appear (are “ given”) not quite adequately enough to satisfy the 
demands of strict “physical object” observation. Thus, the 
expression, “ seeing things ’’, in its homely use, functions under the 
dual criterion. Or, perhaps it operates under a simple, more basic 
criterion of adequacy, one which is presupposed by the sophisticated 
distinction between “ physical object ” and “‘ image ” (or “ sensa- 
tion”). ‘Lhis is the most plausible alternative, and needs developing 
elsewhere. 

VirGiL C. ALDRICH. 


Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 











TWO CORRECTIONS 


It has been pointed out to me that I made a great mistake on 
page5 of my third article on Wittgenstein’s Lecturesin 1930-33 (Minp, 
Jan. 1955), in speaking of “ Tarski’s 3-valued Logic ”’, since the 
calculus in question was invented solely by Professor J. Lukasiewicz, 
and Tarski had no hand whatever in its invention. I did not 
know this at the time, and I think I must have been misled into my 
mistake by Wittgenstein himself, since, on looking up my notes of 
the passage in question, I find no name mentioned except Tarski’s, 
which is mentioned three times. Of course I cannot be certain that 
Wittgenstein did not also mention Lukasiewicz: he certainly did 
at one point speak of “ they ”’, as if Tarski was not the only person 
involved: but I think he must at least have supposed that Tarski 
was partly responsible for the calculus, even if he did not suppose 
him to be its sole author. I am now informed, on unimpeachable 
evidence, that Tarski had no hand whatever in the invention. 
Lukasiewicz invented the calculus and published an account of it 
in 1920, before he was even acquainted with Tarski. 

On looking at my notes, to find what (so far as they can be 
trusted) Wittgenstein had said on this first matter, I found that 
I had badly misrepresented him on another. I represent him as 
saying that Tarski had called the third value in the calculus “ doubt- 
ful”. But this is a complete mistake. What he actually said was 
that Tarski had chosen a particular letter to represent the third 
value, because he supposed this value to “‘ correspond ” to “ poss- 
ible ”, and that it did not in fact so correspond. He said nothing 
whatever about “doubtful”, but only about “possible”. The 
substitution of “doubtful” for “ possible” seems to have been 
a piece of great carelessness on my part. 

G. E. Moore 
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VIII.—_NEW BOOKS 


The moral nature of man: A critical evaluation of ethical principles. By 
A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1952. Pp. 278. 


In his preface the author addresses three readers. He has been more 
successful in talking good sense to the ‘ worker in the fields of religion 
and the social sciences’, and in surveying ethical problems for the un- 
fortunate undergraduate who must use a textbook, than he has been in 
advancing the serious student of ethics. He is independent and usually 
sensible, and sufficiently shrewd that he can be earnest without being 
offensive. But to squash in ‘a brief but systematic exposition of the 
major problems of ethics’ he has had to platitudinize on the one hand, 
and on the other to leave his own suggestions ill-developed. 

The introduction and first three chapters set out the concern of the 
book with moral scepticism, pessimism about human nature, and the 
attempt to meet both by appeal to psychological and biological theories 
about human nature. The best chapter in the book is an array of well- 
taken objections to various naturalistic theories of Hook, Edel, Otto, 
Perry, Dewey, and Mead. But by the attention he gives these writers, 
and by his comparatively cursory review of the usual controversies about 
subjectivism, quite as much as by his profession of the same attitude to 
the methods of the natural sciences (p. 71), he shows his own aim to be 
that of succeeding in the very enterprise in which they have failed. He 
takes them to be grounding an account of the nature and content of moral 
obligation on an (empirical) theory of human nature; they fail only for 
lack of the particular theory he would put in place of theirs (cf. p. 150). 

Ethics proper is not thereby put a stop to, but it is often made to look 
like psychological description. When a moral truism or an obvious 
distinction is to be produced from the hat, its status and provenance are 
obscured by reference to ‘ our experience of value and obligation ’, which 
must contain the ‘referents’ (on the Ogden and Richards model, it 
seems) for our ethical words (pp. 105-108, cf. pp. 63, 93). 

The distinctive section of the book, and the occasion for its title, is 
offered as at once an ‘ analysis of the nature of obligation ’ (p. 149) and 
an explanation of a ‘ widespread phenomenon—the sense of obligation ’ 
in its highest form (p. 150). I should have thought these two things 
were in principle quite separable ; the author seems unaware that they 
are distinct. A set of pronouncements in a@ priori psychology is held 
to imply that ‘the feeling-striving process’ is of a primarily objective 
and disinterested character—‘ a fact which discloses the real basis of the 
moral life in human nature’ (p. 155)—and further, that it is directed 
towards the greatest possible good ; that consequently ‘ the inner demand 
of the self for maintenance of its own personal integrity ’ sets up a con- 
straint such that confronted with a choice, ‘ we tend to feel it is ‘“‘ reason- 
able” to put the greater good of others ahead of our own lesser good’ ; 
‘we say we ought to’. However dark and questionable these psycho- 
logical assertions may be, one is surprised to hear them referred to as 
‘this analysis ’, by which it is to appear that ‘ “ obligation ” is the name 
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of a psychological relation that exists . . .’ (pp. 157-158). The jargon, 
naked of any examples, has not enabled me, at least, to see how the 
‘ data ’, even if one had some reason to take them for facts, would come 
near to supporting the conclusions. For example, the transition from 
the tendency to increase instrumental good, in the shape of ‘ malleability 
of objects’, through promotion of simply ‘good’, to the preference of 
other people’s greater welfare, remains mysterious. 

For the rest, the author is a good utilitarian, holding that ‘ questions of 
right and wrong must be judged by their consequences for natural human 
good ’ (p. 166), and that ‘a natural good is . . . a forward-moving and 
pleasant, appetitive, subjective process’ (p. 144), for which ‘ the criterion 
of personal development’ (p. 146) provides a test; natural good consists in 
‘human welfare and whatever contributes to it’ (p. 147). He is com- 
mendably firm in keeping apart ‘moral’ and ‘natural good’, and this 
eclectic vagueness of his account of ‘ natural good ’, does not divert him 
from the morally relevant non-moral notion, that of human welfare. 

In the chapter which takes up the usual objections to a teleological 
view, he touches, too briefly, on many of the most important questions 
of the logic of morals. He rehearses the usual utilitarian defences, and 
adds some realistic observations, but never quite decides whether he is 
to vindicate his principle (his official claim) or to sink both it and its 
exceptions in an alternative account. His problems arise partly over 
the incurring of obligations by the agent’s own conduct, partly from the 
essential role of institutions in some cases, partly out of the notions of 
fairness and justice ; he does not fully distinguish these sources and trace 
out their contributions, and when he ought to feel driven to analyse these 
last concepts he tries to conjure a general reconciliation out of his theory 
of obligation as the demand for inner integrity (p. 187). 

Failure in Chapter 2 to take the measure of intuitionism, and in general 
to examine the notions of the rational and the reasonable, bears fruit in 
the last chapter: ‘‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?” To this, without the 
faith of religion, there is no positive answer’ (p. 255). Here is a reply 
to moral scepticism, not consistent with the account of obligation taken 
as an ‘analysis’. It is supposedly reconciled by making it rather give 
the genesis of faith, and by taking the account of obligation as an 
‘explanation’. (As to the question in question, I have heard the answer 
‘ Yes ’.) 

There are discussions, more and less condensed, of conscience, kinds of 
goodness, punishment, free-will, and responsibility. The general level 
of solid, if abstract, exposition does not preclude frequent historical 
inadequacy, and lapses of all kinds. Kant is especially maltreated, as in 
the page (p. 52) in which it is shown that ‘ thus the rational intuitionism 
of Immanuel Kant breaks down’. Yet nowhere is any work of Kant’s 
mentioned ; a textbook is surely under obligation to force undergraduates 
beyond its own limitations. Again, lacking any conception of a legal 
right, the author is led by an appropriately shoddy argument to the 
appropriate conclusion that ‘ the only real rights are moral rights ’ (p. 174). 
Doubt clouds the rest of his psychologizing when one learns that ‘ modern 
psychiatry has revealed that weakness of will is a disease’ (p. 207), or 
that ‘in the normal, well-integrated personality, it is the extroverted 
interests that must predominate ’ (p. 153). 

The book tries to review ethics in the light of the author’s protestant 
convictions, liberalism, and psychological theories (which serve almost as 
a metaphysic). It is a worthwhile enterprise, even to those who share 
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neither these religious views nor the American preoccupation with 
speculative psychology and biology; and the author persists some way 
in the effort to relate his large themes. He is also aware that ‘ semantic 
confusion’, by which he seems to mean confusion, made lethal by the 
sheer extent of the subject of ethics, is the main enemy. But he relents, 
where the unrelenting effort to get things straight is after all the moral 
philosopher’s special business. 


NEW BOOKS 


D. G. Brown. 


The Method of Descartes. By L. J. Beck. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1952. Pp. x-+ 316. £1 10s. 


Tuis study has as its aim the exposition and interpretation of the text of 
the Regulae and, as a corollary, of parts of the Discours. Occasional 
criticism of Descartes’ views is offered but is primarily intended to clarify 
the essentials of his methodology, and where problems arise whose 
solution would require a discussion of the doctriues of Descartes’ meta- 
physical treatises, ‘ these doctrines have been noted and then deliberately 
left aside’ (p. vi). Mr. Beck performs this !imited task with great 
thoroughness and a creditably close attention to Descartes’ actual words, 
and has thus produced a learned and scholarly work. It is in fact 
almost too learned, for his desire to state fully every particle of evidence 
means that at times he is exasperatingly slow in coming to the point or 
so hedges it round with qualifications that it is not easy to grasp. But 
this careful and exhaustive discussion, with its wealth of supporting 
quotations, should be of great value to the patient student, even though 
he will be unlikely to find any startling novelties of interpretation and may 
well be tantalised by the passages, even on such topics as the relation of 
Descartes’ physics to his metaphysics (p. 233), where the author defers 
full treatment to his prospective volume on the Meditations and 
Principles. 

Mr. Beck is a sympathetic commentator and does his best to rebut the 
various charges of inconsistency and narrow-minded rationalism which ° 
have been made against his author, and even where, as on the question of 
Descartes’ apparently ambivalent attitude to experiments, his defence 
may fail to convince, it is nevertheless worthy of consideration. His 
enthusiasm for his subject seems, however, to carry him too far when he 
suggests that the Cartesian ideal of science and scientific method is 
fundamentally that of modern science (p. 252, cf. pp. 213-214). He does 
not give due weight to the main point of difference, viz. that Descartes 
claims finality and certainty, admittedly regarding experimental methods 
‘as a subsidiary to the pure use of the vis cognoscens, which grasps 
intuitively the ultimate mathematical nature of physical laws’ (p. 253), 
whereas the intellectual constructions, the theories and laws, of modern 
science are always regarded as capable of revision in the light of further 
experience and are submitted to the test of experiment before even this 
qualified acceptance. 

Apart from the omission of ‘ true ’ on page 88 the book is well produced, 
and contains, besides the usual name and subject index, an index of the 
various passages of the Regulae discussed, which gives page and line 
references to the Adam and Tannery edition; unfortunately for many 
students the translation by Haldane and Ross is ignored. 

R. J. Hirst. 
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Philosophic Problems of Nuclear Science. By WERNER HEISENBERG. 
London: Faber, 1952. Pp. 126. 16s. net. 


Tus slim collection of essays in the philosophy of science by Professor 
Werner Heisenberg, one of the chief architects of quantum theory, is 
worth much more than most weightier books on the subject. The 
subjects he discusses are, it is true, limited in range—the original title, 
literally ‘“‘Rambles in the Foundations of Science”’, is less misleading 
than that chosen for the English translation; the essays and addresses 
composing the book vary in date from 1932 to 1948 ; and the translation 
is no more than workmanlike—the howler ‘ experiences ’ for ‘ experiments’ 
is repeated four times at least, the nihilist’s “‘ desperate question ‘ to what 
p >” is presumably the question “‘ What’s the use ?”’, the sentence 
“ Thus an entity of laws arises ” I cannot even reconstruct, and too often 
a clear sense is muddied by retaining in translation the syntax of the 
original. Nevertheless the force and perspicacity of Professor Heisenberg’s 
thought shine through, and we are again presented with insights into the 
logical methods and philosophical ideals of natural philosophy which 
make quibbles over the translation of secondary importance. 

Professor Heisenberg has done almost as much as Einstein to make the 
first half of the twentieth century a revolutionary phase in science. Asa 
philosopher, however, he is interested chiefly in the permanent features of 
the scientific tradition. He nowhere bothers to mention the alleged 
relevance of his own ‘ uncertainty’ principle to the problem of free-will : 
he is more interested in, ¢.g., parallels between the development of natural 
philosophy from Thales to Democritus, and the course which physics and 
chemistry have taken since Descartes. Here again he sees through the 
stock, superficial questions to the heart of the matter. He does not ask 
whether Democritus’ atoms are or are not ‘the same’ as Dalton’s: the 
bare assertion of identity or difference would be valueless. What intrigues 
him is the way in which, in either case, we find crude stuff analogies 
(Thales’ water, Descartes’ vortices) being progressively replaced as the 
basic models for physics by more sophisticated ideas, and eventually by 
mathematical terms which we cannot interpret as the names of visualizable 
objects. If the elementary particles of modern physics cannot be 
visualized, that should not surprise us: the basic entities of physics, he 
argues, must be of quite another kind than the macroscopic bodies whose 
properties they are intended to explain. The very familiarity of Thales’ 
model therefore makes it less suitable as an explicans—for to say “the 
basic stuff of the world is water (or liquid) ” does little to explain liquidity, 
and still less solidity. Thus a mathematical theory is in a sense the logical 
terminus of the natural philosopher’s journeyings, whether the theory be 
arithmetical like Democritus’, geometrical like Piato’s, or a twentieth- 
century one in terms of differential equations. If Heisenberg’s own 
quantum mechanics is philosophically superior even to Democritus’ account 
that is because the fundamental particles are now stripped even of 
determinate geometrical properties: we can no longer clearly visualize 
even the difference between atoms and void. 

This is only one of the topics on which Professor Heisenberg says 
illuminating things. His essay on ‘ Changes in the Foundations of Exact 
Science’ is also notable as pointing philosophers the true way beyond 
Kant. Kant, impressed at once by the logical completeness of the 
Newtonian theory and by its practical success, jumped to the conclusion 
that here at last was the form of thought for natural philosophy : his 
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successors, rejecting the conclusion, have usually felt bound to ignore also 
the logical insight on which it was based. Heisenberg shows the way 
between. ‘Some parts of our science ”, he explains, “ present scientific 
systems complete in themselves, rational, and capable of complete 
investigation. ... This is due to the fact that within a system of laws 
which are based on certain fundamental ideas only certain quite definite 
ways of asking questions make sense, and thus, that such a system is 
separated off from others which. allow different questions to be put.” 
Such systems, as Kant saw, are indeed logically closed: wherever the 
Newtonian concepts of ‘ force ’ and ‘ mass’ have application, force will be 
equal to mass times acceleration. But physics is not to be thought of as 
exhausted by a single such system. As the development of the subject 
since Kant has shown, we need a number of systems—dynamics, electro- 
magnetics, quantum theory and so on—each logically complete and éach 
defining its own field. This recognition carries with it an important moral, 
clearly stated here: ‘the transition in science from previously investi- 
gated fields of experience to new ones will never consist simply of the ap- 
plication of already known laws to these new fields. On the contrary, a 
really new field of experience will always lead to the crystallisation of 
a new system of scientific concepts and laws.” 

No-one who reads this book will put it down feeling that the universe is 
now more mysterious even than before. Professor Heisenberg employs 
none of the claptrap and fustian of the ‘populariser’: as one whose 
understanding of mathematical physics is as deep as any man’s, his only 
concern is to help his readers into that “‘ more intimate receptive relation 
with nature” which, he believes, makes “all human beings capable of 
this understanding ”’. 

STEPHEN ‘ToOULMIN. 


Studies in the Philosophy of Charles Sanders Peirce. Edited by Puitr P. 
WienER and Frepreric H. Youne. Harvard University Press ; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. 396. £1 12s. 6d. 


Tuts book, produced under the auspices of the Peirce Society, contains 
twenty-four papers on various aspects of Peirce’s philosophy and life. 
They are arranged in the book under four headings, which adequately 
indicate their subject-matters : 


(1) Pragmaticism ; Peirce’s theory of Meaning. 

(2) Common-sense, Science, and Logic. 

(3) Phenomenology, Metaphysics, and Philosophy of Religion. 
(4) Biographical and Historical. 


There are also five appendices ; four of these are mainly of biographical 
interest—e.g. a letter by William James recommending Peirce for a chair 
at Johns Hopkins University—and the fifth is a list of additions to the 
bibliography of Peirce’s writings in Professor Cohen’s Chance Love and 
Logic. Finally there are two rather good photographs of Peirce. 

The papers themselves, which of course make up the greater part of the 
volume, are disappointing. The discussions are for the most part carried 
on at the highest level of generality and vagueness; where Peirce is 
obscure or difficult little is done to illuminate or clarify him; and the 
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contributors seem, for the most part, either unaware of or uninterested 
in anything said on Peirce’s favourite topics since Peirce. What is 
especially lacking is close and careful examination of particular points 
in Peirce’s writing. He himself said of a certain doctrine of Sigwart : 
“This is good intelligent work, such as advances philosophy—a good, 
square, explicit fallacy that can be squarely met and definitively refuted.” 
This saying is more obviously applicable to some of Peirce’s own tenets. 
For exampl& Peirce held at one time that people do not want (ever) to 
believe what is true, but only to believe what seems to be true. “. . . the 
sole object of inquiry is the settlement of opinion) We may fancy that 
this is not enough for us, and that we seek, not merely an opinion, but a 
true opinion. But put this fancy to the test and it proves groundless ; 
for as soon as a firm belief is reached we are entirely satisfied, whether the 
belief is true or false. And it is clear that nothing out of the sphere of 
our knowledge can be our object, for nothing that does not affect the mind 
can be the motive for mental effort. The most that can be maintained is, 
that we seek for a belief that we shall think to be true. But we think 
each of our beliefs to be true, and, indeed, it is a mere tautology to say so.” 
(The Fixation of Belief.) I suppose it is obvious that this view is para- 
doxical (compare: it is not a man’s duty to do what is right, but to do 
what seems to him to be right) ; and Peirce’s very clear statement suggests 
some of the motives for holding it ; but although this passage is quoted in 
three of the papers and is germane to at least three others, none of the 
writers seems sufficiently to have noticed that it is a paradox, and equally 
valuable opportunities for discussion seem to me to have been missed 
almost everywhere in the book. 

There are interesting papers by W. B. Gallie, Roderick M. Chisholm, 
Arthur F. Smullyan, and George D. W. Berry (the last on Peirce’s contribu- 
tions to truth-functional and quantificational logic). But in the main 
this book will not enhance Peirce’s reputation or gain new readers for him. 

J. F. THomson. 


The Universe of Meaning. By Samurt Reiss. New York: Philosophical 
Library. Pp. x-+ 227. $3.75. 


THIs is a strange book. Shrewd discussions alternate with extravagant 
claims, both apparently the results of working out a theory of meaning 
half of which, taken literally, is absurd. The theory is this. Symbol 
and meaning are distinct. Meaning is in the mind and depends on the 
speakers’ intention. Symbols are—well, not at all what might be ex- 
pected, not small, easily reproduced tokens, but the whole contents of 
the physical universe. For “no sooner does a man speak about it (sc. 
ultimate reality), identify it or describe it, than he has ipso facto destroyed 
its ‘ultimate reality’ character and rendered it a physico-semantic 
reality ” (p. 138). At first it looks as if the third term in the usual triad, 
mind, symbol and object, had just evaporated; as if the theory were a 
semantical version of phenomenalism begun by Bradley and completed 
by Berkeley. But it soon becomes evident that the second and third 
terms have somehow coalesced : for all objects and events are considered 
to be symbols (pp. 148, 169). Hence the title of the book. But, before it 
culminates in this oddity, the theory inspires some interesting remarks on 
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perception, and a good, but brief discussion of certain aspects of physics. 
It is also claimed that it solves the mind-body problem ; but this claim 
is not substantiated. 

The theory has other less conspicuous but more fruitful branches. 
The importance of speakers’ intentions was originally suggested by the 
observation that the meanings of words are not sharply defined. It leads 
on to a sensible rehabilitation of context, and a criticism of the way in 
which logicians “‘ depersonalize ’’ sentences and exhibit them dead and 
“ objectified ”’ in their calculi. But this criticism is, in the end, exag- 
gerated: since it leaves the impression that the propositional calculus 
operates with symbols which are meaningless until they are interpreted 
by ordinary words, and lose all their formal properties when they are so 
interpreted (p. 59). Here the vague and general terminology of the 
theory is to blame. The interpretation which, according to it, a mind 
must put on a symbol in order to give it any meaning is quite a different 
thing from a logician’s interpretation of his calculus. The symbol “5” 
could be interpreted in the first sense without being interpreted in the 
second sense. Consequently, even if it could not be interpreted in the 
second sense, it would not follow that it was meaningless. In fact its 
interpretation, in the second sense, as “if”, although not a complete 
success, is not a complete failure either. And the divergence between the 
meanings of the two symbols is not accurately described by saying that 
“if” lacks all the formal properties of “5”: still less by saying that 
“if” lacks all formal properties. Indeed it is the interpretation, in the 
first sense, put by minds on logical symbols, whether they are natural, 
like “if,” or artificial, like “3”, which confers their formal properties 
on them. This is forgotten (p. 40), perhaps again because this sort of in- 
terpretation is not distinguished from the other sort, which, admittedly does 
not confer formal properties on symbols. 

Depersonalization and neglect of context are also detected in many 
treatments of the paradoxes. ‘This sentence is false” (meant self- 
referentially) is not to be found in real life. And the reason is said to be 
that it violates the rule that the meaning of a symbol must not depend 
reflexively on the symbol itself (p. 72). Grelling’s paradox is diagnosed 
as the result of breaking the related rule that “‘ what is defined should 
not enter as a constituent of the definition ” (p. 79): i.e. “ homological ” 
should not be among the words which might be used as examples in 
explaining its meaning. But exactly why should it not? “ Poly- 
syllabic” rightly defies this rule. Because it, like the previous rule, 
is derived from the theory the inquiry stops short at this point, and 
we are hurried on to another paradox. If only the individual cases 
had been treated in isolation, these interesting suggestions might 
have been developed beyond the general rules for which so much is 
claimed. 

The theory might be defended because it is suggestive. But even on 
pragmatic grounds there is something to be said against it. It is sugges- 
tive because it is vague, and it survives application to many fields because 
it is flexible. But, as often happens in philosophy, its very vagueness 
and flexibility encourage its author to claim very quick verifications for it 
in all these fields. Sometimes the claims are fantastic. When they are 
not, it is to be regretted that they are not a prelude to further detailed 
discussion. Davip PEARS. 
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History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western. Edited by SARVEPALLI 
RADHAKRISHNAN and others. London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1953. 2 vols. 65s. 


For a century and a half, since the rediscovery of Sanskrit, the Western , 
world has had a door—but seldom used—which opened on the gardens 
of Indian thought. A few who ventured through the door were rewarded 
far beyond their expectations. Schopenhauer said of a translation of 
the Upanishads, “ It has been the solace of my life ; it will be the solace 
of my death”. But it was not until recent decades that historians of 
world philosophy have laid aside the traditional syntheses of periods and 
schools, and brought this new element into their narratives. Windelband, 
for example, though a paragon of learning, virtually ignored Oriental 
philosophy, and those historians who gave some meagre space to the 
subject did not adequately integrate the data on the East with the rest 
of the story. 

In 1948 the Indian Minister of Education asked S. Radhakrishnan, 
A. R. Wadia, D. M. Datta, and H. Kabir to write or edit a history of 
philosophy which would give due weight to the contributions of Asiatic 
thinkers. This committee prepared a list of forty-eight topics covering 
the history of philosophy, and they invited some sixty scholars, for the 
most part Indians, to participate in the writing of chapters on the forty- 
eight selected topics. Volume i of the resultant work, containing the 
first twenty-five chapters, relates to Indian, Chinese, and Japanese 
philosophy, from ancient times to the present. Volume ii concerns 
philosophy in Persia, Palestine, Europe, and America, also from the 
beginnings to the present. 

The topics are for the most part clearly and forcefully presented, and 
a few chapters—notably those to which T. M. P. Mahadevan, of Madras 
University, contributed—are no less than brilliant. But the order of 
presentation of the topics is unfortunately not a happy one. The reader 
must revert to a new chronological beginning all too often. Even within 
Volume i the reader not only runs the entire course of Indian philosophy, 
then that of Chinese philosophy, and finally that of Japanese philosophy, 
but even in the portion on Indian philosophy he is brought back to the 
beginning twice for surveys of Indian science and Indian aesthetics. In 
his introduction, Minister of Education M. A. Azad recognizes that the 
work is but a first step, albeit an essential one, “‘ towards the writing of 
that world history of philosophy which alone can serve the needs of 
humanity at the present juncture ”’. 

Nevertheless, the work is of surpassing merit. What it lacks in 
structural unity is supplied in large measure by the frequent and illumi- 
nating comparisons—between Kant and Ramanuja, between Bradley and 
the Madhyamika Buddhists, between G. E. Moore and the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika School, between the existentialists and an Indian counterpart. 
The tone of the entire work is properly described by Radhakrishnan in his 
concluding essay, where he says, “ It is the task of philosophy not merely 
to reflect the spirit of the age in which we live but to lead it forward. 
Its function is creative, to state the values, to set the goals, to point the 
direction and to lead to new paths. It must inspire us with the faith 
to sustain the new world, to produce the men who subordinate national, 
racial and religious divisions to the ideal of humanity. Philosophy is 
nothing if not universal in its scope and spirit.” 

W. GERBER. 
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From Platonism to Neoplatonism. By Puitie Mertan. The Hague: 
M. Nijhoff, 1953. Pp. xvi + 210. 12 guilders. 





A GLANCE at the chapter headings of Professor Merlan’s book might 
suggest that it was a piece of highly specialised research work of interest 
only to a small number of scholars concerned with the history of Greek 
philosophy after Plato. It is certainly a notable work of specialised 
scholarship, packed with precise discussion of texts of a kind which makes 
it slow and not particularly easy reading even for those with some knowledge 
of the field. But it is also one of the liveliest and most generally interesting 
books on ancient philosophy which have appeared for a long time, and it 
will be a great pity if it does not attract plenty of non-specialist readers 
(though they will probably have to do a certain amount of judicious 
skipping). Not only does Merlan discuss questions of interest to historians 
of medieval and modern philosophy (the tripartition of traditional 
philosophy, the origin of the quadrivium, the history of the distinction 
between general and special metaphysics), but he is really interested in 
philosophy and tries to deal with problems that arise in the course of his 
investigation as a philosopher and not just as a historian (there runs 
through the book a most interesting discussion and partial defence of 
“extreme realism ”’). 

The purpose of the book is to narrow the gap between Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism by tracing back certain ideas, about being and non-being 
and the divisions of being, which are generally regarded as characteristic 
of Neo-Platonism, to the Old Academy. In doing this Merlan is, as he 
recognises, in line with a fairly widespread tendency among contemporary 
scholars (well illustrated by Professor de Vogel’s article in Minn, lxii N.S., 
No. 245, January 1953). The same tendency to establish an unbroken 
continuity is apparent at other points in the history of philosophy. In 
fact, the old “‘ periods’, separated by clean breaks or stretches of phil- 
osophical desert, described in nice little sets of generalisations, and tidily 
labelled “important” or ‘‘ unimportant” are disappearing very rapidly, 
and it is becoming steadily clearer that the history of European philosophy 
from its beginnings to our own times is continuous and ought to be studied 
as a whole—which will raise some pretty problems for those concerned. 
Merlan’s book is an important contribution to establishing this continuity 
at a vital point. It is too rich and original to command complete agree- 
ment. His discovery of Neo-Platonic elements in the thought of Aristotle 
and the most interesting exposition of the variations in Aristotle’s thought 
about the subject-matter of metaphysics with which it is bound up (which 
I find completely convincing) will certainly provoke some very lively 
discussion among Aristotelian specialists. I am by no means as convinced 
as he is that the account of the teaching of Speusippus which he has found 
in Iamblichus De Communi Mathematica Scientia, chapter IV, is so 
completely free from Neo-Platonic influence that it can be used with 
confidence to supplement and correct Aristotle’s account of Speusippus ; 
some of his arguments are certainly strong but I do not think they establish 
quite as much as he claims—the point is a particularly difficult one to 
prove. And I should disagree rather vigorously with his account of the 
“standard doctrines of Plotinus”’ on page 115. (On the other hand his 
point that Plotinus is by no means the only or the typical Neo-Platonist 
and that many of the others differ from him in important respects and are 
much closer to the Old Academy seems to me a valid and important one.) 
Other readers will no doubt discover other points of attack. But my 
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impression is that his main thesis is too broadly and solidly based to be 
demolished, and that future historians of philosophy will have to accept 
as a fact that Neo-Platonism begins with Plato’s pupils, if not with Plato 
himself. 

A. H. ARMsTRONG. 


The Propositional Logic of Boethius. By Kart Dtrr. North-Holland 
Publishing Co., Amsterdam, 1951. Pp. 79. 


Proressor Dtrr here expounds the content of Boethius’ De Syllogismo 
Hypothetico and a part of his commentary on Cicero’s Topics, making use 
of the resources of modern propositional logic. The text, finished in 1939, 
was originally designed for the Polish Collectanea Logica : it now appears in 
translation in the Studies in Logic and the Foundations of Mathematics edited 
by Brouwer, Beth and Heyting. An important article by R. van den 
Driessche which appeared in Methodos (1949, vol. 1) is mentioned in the 
preface, but the text has not been revised or amplified to take account of 
propositions containing the equivalence functor with which it enriched the 
known logic of Boethius. 

As is proper in such a study, both history and system are investigated. 
The main conclusions reached about Boethius’ antecedents are that he 
modelled himself neither on Latin treatises nor on a possibly contemporary 
pseudo-Ammonius, nor on the Stoics, but rather on the older Peripatetics, 
notably Theophrastus and Eudemus. That there is any far-reaching 
dependence in detail is neither suggested nor, through lack of sources, 
demonstrable. Indeed if Diirr’s conjecture be correct that the Peripatetic 
sources available to Alexander were no longer so to Philoponus, then they 
will in all likelihood have been unknown to Boethius too. Moreover, 
Boethius’ own statement that Theophrastus ‘rerum tantum summas 
exsequitur ’ shows that he had not much detail to go upon. Diirr is rather 
less cautious in estimating the reliability of the sources than is Bochenski, 
who devotes some space to the matter in La Logique de Théophraste 
(Fribourg, 1947), and sometimes also in his analysis of their exact bearing; 
as may be seen by comparing page 7 with Bochenski’s page 110. Asa 
result Theophrastus is credited here with rather more than is quite certainly 
due. 

A point not mentioned, which goes to strengthen the Peripatetic affinities 
of Boethius, is his thoroughly Theophrastan treatment of his propositional 
variables. Theophrastus used what are fairly evidently propositional 
variables, but substituted them, if Alexander is to be believed, by terms of 
the Aristotelian kind with an accompanying éori understood. In 
Boethius the alphabetic variables are terminal ones to which est is explicitly 
added, so that the whole phrase ‘est a’, ‘est b’ functions—and so Diirr 
correctly understands—as a propositional variable. Accordingly, when 
substitutions are made in the two sets of propositional schemes and the 
context filled out in those of Theophrastus, identical results are obtained 
of a kind which suggest something more Aristotelian than Stoic. It seems 
likely that Boethius knew with what material he was dealing much better 
than did his predecessor. On the other side of the question is the frequent 
use of such sentences as ‘si dies est, lux est ’—favourite Stoic material. 
There may still be more light to be shed on the precise complex of influences 
behind Boethius. It is a matter of historical importance because of his 
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position as a main intermediary between the ancient and the medieval 
world. 

The systematic part of the book consists in the setting up of a simple but 
adequate meta-language and the presentation by its means of eight classes 
of inference schemes and a fragment of modal theory, from the De 
Syllogismo Hypothetico, followed by the seven inference schemes three 
times enumerated in the commentary on Cicero’s Topics. Assertions of 
implication are tested both against the two-valued material implication 
and Lewis’s strict implication. Some unsolved problems in the latter 
respect are cleared up by the translator, Norman M. Martin, in an appendix. 
Boethius’ almost uniform use of lexicographical ordering, quite a compli- 
cated matter, given his means of expression, is a rather noteworthy piece of 
expository technique. Diirr deliberately avoids investigation of Boethius’ 
discussions of his results, but in any final evaluation of him as a logician 
they cannot be ignored. The reviewer’s examination of the immensely 
long one on Boethius’ adaptation of the third Ciceronic inference scheme 
in Methodos (1951, vol. 3) contains indeed a fundamental error, in that the 
scheme is wrongly stated to be invalid, but material there adduced 
continues to suggest that Boethius may not have been very clear about 
the distinction between implication and conjunction. However, Professor 
Dirr’s book is an extensive and solid foundation for all further studies in 
the matter. 


Ivo THOMAS. 


Symbolic Logic. By Irvine M. Cort. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1954. Pp. xiii + 355. $5.00. 


Or the many introductory books on symbolic logic now available, few 
succeed in combining simplicity with completeness. This is one of the 
few. Although one may feel that in some minor respects both the 
simplicity and the completeness are carried to extremes, the combination 
is undoubtedly a success. Outline proofs of seventeen theorems of the 
Nicod System (7 pp.) are, as the author admits, “a tedious business ’”’, 
and a discussion of the Simple Theory of Types which is confined to two 

phs is, as the author again admits, only a “rough formulation ”’. 
But whiie a little less completeness with respect to Nicod, and a little less 
simplicity with respect to the Simple Theory of Types might have been 
desirable, the book as a whole does not suffer on this score. Both the brief 
sketch of the Simple Theory of Types and the exposition of Nicod could 
have been omitted without affecting the overall symmetry of the book. 
This symmetry is achieved by making the later part an axiomatization 
of the earlier. 

In the earlier part, after truth-tables and normal forms have been shown 
to provide alternative methods of deciding the validity or invalidity of 
fairly simple arguments, the method of deduction is introduced. For 
this purpose, ‘ proof of validity’ is defined by reference to a list of 
elementary argument forms and equivalences. These preliminaries are 
supplemented by an informal explanation of the principles of substitution, 
of conditional proof and of indirect proof. Propositional functions and 
quantifiers are then introduced, allowing for informal explanation of the 
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further rules governing instantiation and generalisation and a corre- 
spondingly strengthened rule of conditional proof. Finally, the technique 
is modified to accommodate arguments involving relations, definite 
descriptions and properties of properties. This completes the first 
(unaxiomatized) part of the book. 

A discussion of deductive systems in general in chapter 6 prepares the 
way for an axiomatized version of the truth-functional logic used in the 
first part. This is essentially the Rosser System, except that Rosser is 
slightly less rigorous (intentionally) in some of his earlier theorems, (e.g. 
the deduction theorem for the propositional calculus). Just those theorems 
are derived which are necessary for the proof of the list of elementary 
argument forms and equivalences specified earlier. A first-order function 
calculus constructed on similar (Rosser) lines completes the axiomatization 
of the logic used in the first part. (It does not, of course, cover the discus- 
sion of properties of properties in Chapter 5). There is also an outline 
of the Hilbert and Ackermann and the Nicod Systems and two appendices, 
The appendices provide simple introductions to the algebra of classes. 
(following Huntington) and the Ramified Theory of Types. In connexion 
with the latter, an interesting comparison is drawn between that theory 
and the ‘ levels of language ’ method of avoiding the semantical paradoxes. 

A high concentration of useful material is to be found in this book, and 
for clarity of exposition it has few competitors. 

I have noticed the following misprints: p. 214; 5th line from the 
bottom, insert ‘‘)” immediately before the last square bracket in the 
formula. p. 229, line 6 should read 


“(P,RvP,Rv...vPxRvP«41R) DR5” 


p. 243, 2nd line from the bottom, insert “]” at end of formula. 
p. 298, 7th line from the bottom, insert ‘“‘ form ” after the word “‘ normal ”. 


G. B. KEENE. 


Ethics. By A. C. Ewrne. London: English Universities Press Ltd., 
1953. Pp.179. 6s. 


Tus little book is designed as a first course in ethics. Those familiar 
with Dr. Ewing’s writings will not discover anything new in this work; 
the familiar ground is covered in the familiar way and there are even 
explicit acknowledgments of materials borrowed from the author's 
previous works. There is, of course, the expected defense of Dr. Ewing’s 
intuitionism against those like Ayer and Stevenson whom he considers 
his chief adversaries on this score and here the discussion is at its weakest. 
But the book is surprisingly broad in its coverage of the traditional 
problems and of the familiar positions adopted with respect to them. 
And because it will remind the reader of the rich texture of our moral 
experience which on first thought he may be inclined to over simplify to 
the point of caricature and which much contemporary talk about value in 
general simply doesn’t come to grips with at all, this is on the whole 
useful book for the beginner. 

A. I. MELDEN. 
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Traité de Métaphysique. By JEAN WauL. Payot, Paris 1953. Pp. 722. 
2100 fr. 


I am sorry to say that this enormous book seems to me to be three-quarters 
dead. Its author appears to have become paralyzed by the sheer excess 
of his own erudition. His writing consists almost wholly of allusions to an 
astonishing range of works, ancient, medieval, and modern, of philosophy, 
of general literature, and even of visual art. But out of this vast accumu- 
lation of diverse materials nothing is picked out for long or serious 
discussion. The materials are spread out, they appear to have been 
arranged, but they are not subjected to much more than contemplation. 

The size of the book, in spite of the absence of discussion, is not 
surprising if one observes its construction. ‘The method could be described 
as follows. Take a very large rectangular sheet of paper. Write down 
along the shorter side a number of words—Becoming, Being, Substance, 
Quality, Essence, Infinity, and so on. Then write along the longer side 
the names of a variety of philosophers, writers, artists, beginning with 
Heraclitus and ending with (say) Gabriel Marcel. Next fill in under each 
name any brief comment its bearer may have made on the ideas listed 
along the shorter side. The ideas themselves can now be displayed as 
antagonists of one another, as relations or in family groups, as alike or as 
different ; the writers listed can be deployed in a similar fashion ; and all 
sorts of connections and antitheses can be pointed out among the hundreds 
of comments contained in the body of the table. In executing this work 
high marks are scored for elegance of phrase, for mild paradox, for ingenuity 
of contrast and comparison. One concludes with an enormous question— 
“Est-il possible pour nous de retourner & l’immanence sans perdre la 
transcendance ? ’—and a tribute to the virtues of silence. No doubt this 
inevitably protracted game can, like any other, be played well or badly. 
Perhaps Professor Wahl plays it rather well. But the sclerosis of the 
intellect which it seems to induce is a high price to pay for the satisfaction 
of acquiring and employing this particular skill. 

G. J. WARNOCK. 


Discourse on Metaphysics. By G. W. Leen: translated by Peter G. 
Lucas and Lezstre Grint. Manchester University Press 1953. 
Pp. xxix + 63. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHERS will be grateful for this accurate and scholarly translation 
of the Discourse, recognised since Russell’s work as of major importance 
for the understanding of Leibniz ; for no accurate English translation has 
until now been freely available. 

The translators have made their version from Lestienne’s Diplomatic 
Edition, and although they have not followed him in distinguishing in the 
text the eight separate stages he detected in the manuscripts, they have 
provided sufficient material for the scholarly inclined by noting additions 
and additions to additions and putting deleted phrases in footnotes. 

I have two complaints of which the first is captious. 

1. It is a pity that the authors have not made yet further claim on our 
gratitude by also translating the correspondence with Arnauld which adds 
greatly to the comprehensibility of the Discourse. 
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2. I think their ideal of translation may be called in question. They 
say, “ Authenticity—the strictest achievable truth to the original (not 
adaptation to the supposed needs and limitations of a twentieth century 
reader)—is the ideal by which this translation should be judged’, and 
later, “it is hoped that the somewhat gauche manner of the original has 
been reproduced’. But is it not the duty of a philosophical translator to 
make his author intelligible to the reader rather than to reproduce him 
warts and all ? 

The oddest application of this theory occurs in Section XIII, where the 
technical “n’ impligue point’? meaning “implies no contradiction ”’ is 
translated “has no implication ’’ which makes the text unintelligible. It 
is true that the matter is explained in a footnote which is preferable to 
mistranslating as Montgomery does, but I can see no reason why a phrase 
which had obviously a well-established technical meaning in the seventeenth 
century should not have that meaning assigned to it in the text. In 
other passages the fault is less serious but a smoother reading could often 
have been produced without affecting the sense. 

It may seem churlish to stress this flaw in a useful and thorough piece 
of work, but I believe that to adopt this ideal of scholarly rigour is to 
misconceive the use which a translation from such a language as French 
may have, i.e. to make works accessible to the general reader and to the 
beginner. The scholar to whom these minutiae are of interest will not need 
the translation. 

In a short introduction a useful analysis of the argument is given and 
there is an index of persons. 





M. KNEALE, 


Bentham and the Ethics of Today, With Bentham Manuscripts Hitherto 
Unpublished. By Davip Baumaarpt. Princeton University Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1952. Pp. xiv + 584. $9. 


Ir is the fate of a seminal philosophy to engender opposite evaluations 
not only on the first level of criticism, where its devotees vehemently 
defend it and its opponents indignantly reject it, but also on the second 
level, where historians of one school announce that the philosophy is 
dead, while those of an opposite persuasion find it throbbing with vitality. 
Professor Baumgardt, who is the Consultant in Philosophy at the Library 
of Congress in Washington, illuminates the opposite evaluations of 
Jeremy Bentham’s philosophy on both levels by a close analysis and a 
fresh synthesis of data in the Bentham manuscript material, in the con- 
fusing printed editions of Bentham’s writings, in critical treatments of 
Bentham since the first appearance of his multifarious utterances, and in 
the present climate of opinion on the problems to which Bentham directed 
his penetrating wit. 

On the basis of Baumgardt’s findings, the reader may discern three 
periods in the evaluation and historical judgment of Bentham’s philo- 
sophy : (1) Bentham’s own lifetime, when he was greatly admired in 
Russia and Greece, Spain and Portugal, and Central and South America, 
but appears to have had little influence in England, and those few English 
thinkers who cherished his insights were pessimistic over the outlook for 
Benthamism ; (2) the years from Bentham’s death to Mill’s, which 
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Baumgardt labels ‘“‘ the period of Bentham”; and (3) the recent period, 
in which, while those who reject Bentham are more influential than his 
advocates, those who ponder his place in history are more evenly divided 
between those—on the one hand—who, like Bradley and Ross, have 
decided that Benthamism is “ bankrupt” and hedonism is a “ dead or 
dying horse”, and—on the other—those who agree with Ogden that 
Bentham’s greatest triumphs are reserved for the future. 

Baumgardt himself, after a critical review of Bentham’s practical 
contributions ‘“‘ to the codification of English and American law, to the 
improvement of prisons, to the limitation of capital punishment . . . to 
the prevention of cruelty toward animals, to the enlargement of public 
health legislation ”, and other social advances, as well as of his theoretical 
contributions to the theory of language and the foundations of ethics, 
concludes that the philosopher avoided both the Scylia of ethnological 
relativism (for today, read “logical positivism” or “‘emotivism”) and 
the Charybdis of apriorism and value absolutism (for today, read 
“intuitionism ” and its affiliates). For the future, Baumgardt, while 
disagreeing with important details of Bentham’s social and _ political 
outlook, seems to agree with Ogden that the world will ultimately recog- 
nize the validity of Bentham’s basic doctrine, that of two actions that 
one is better which corresponds to the greater mathematical product of 
such multiplicands as the following: intensity of benefit to a living 
individual or living individuals, number of individuals benefited, duration 
of the benefit, and purity of the benefit (freedom from consequent harm). 
W. GERBER. 


Undecidable Theories. By A. Tarski, A. Mostowski and R. M. Rosinson. 
Studies in Logic and the Foundations of Mathematics. Amsterdam, 
1953. Pp. ix + 98. 


A FORMALIZED theory 7’ is called undecidable if it is possible to show that . 
there cannot exist a procedure permitting us to determine, in a finite 
number of steps, whether a given sentence formulated in the symbolism of 
T is provable or disprovable within 7. A theory is essentially undecidable 
if every consistent extension of 7’, with the same constants as 7’, is 
undecidable. Since most of mathematical theories turn out to be un- 
decidable, the study of methods in proofs of undecidability acquires 
especial significance. 

Two different methods of attacking the problem of decision have been 
worked out by various authors. One is called the direct method and is 
based on certain ideas employed by Gédel in his incompleteness theorems ; 
it is not simple and can be applied only to those theories which allow for 
the construction of a sufficiently strong number-theoretical apparatus. 
The other method is called indirect as it reduces the decision problem for 
a theory 7’, to the decision problem for a theory 7’, for which the problem 
has already been solved. 

The monograph, which consists of three papers, gives a thorough 
analysis of the two methods and contains results obtained by the authors 
in the years 1938-1952. In the first paper entitled A general method in 
proofs of undecidability Tarski shows how the indirect method, which in 
its original form was rather restricted in application, can be usefully 
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extended. It follows from his argument that in order to establish 
undecidability of a theory 7’, it suffices to show that some essentially 
undecidable theory 7’, based on a finite axiom system can be interpreted 
in some consistent extension of 7',. With the aid of the extended indirect 
method proofs of undecidability have been obtained for the elementary 
theories of groups, rings, fields, and lattices. The second paper entitled 
Undecidability and essential undecidability in arithmetic is a joint work of 
Mostowski, Robinson and Tarski. It gives an outline of the theoretical 
foundations of the direct method, which in turn is applied to show that 
a certain finitely axiomatizable sub-theory of the arithmetic of natural 
numbers with the symbols of arithmetical addition and multiplication 
among its non-logical constants is essentially undecidable. It is established 
subsequently that every sub-theory of the arithmetic of natural numbers 
with symbols of addition and multiplication is undecidable. The third 
paper is entitled Undecidability of the elementary theory of groups. It has 
been written by Tarski who by means of the indirect method shows that 
the elementary theory of groups is undecidable. 

The monograph, which is remarkable for its clear and simple presentation 
of the subject, will be welcomed and appreciated in the first place by those 
students of logic who are not unfamiliar with various formalized theories 
of arithmetic. It can also be recommended, in particular its first paper, 
to less mathematically minded logicians, who will find in it an accurate and 
largely informal introduction to one of the central problems in meta- 


mathematics. 
Czzstaw LEJEWSKi. 


Natural Religion and Christian Theology. By Cuartes E. Raven. The 
Gifford Lectures, 1951-52. First Series: ‘Science and Religion’. 
Second Series: ‘Experience and Interpretation’. Cambridge 
University Press. 21s. each. 


Ir is not easy to find and summarise the argument of these Gifford Lectures. 
As the historian of the early English Naturalists, Dr. Raven has sought to 
show that their comparative neglect in histories of science is due to un- 
justified parochialism : historians of science have written ‘as if the only 
events of importance in the previous period were those which directly 
anticipated and promoted the current orthodoxy of their own day’. No 
doubt this is a salutary reminder for those who over-simplify the diversity 
of enquiries, methods and non-methods comprehended under “ science ”’, 
and who wish to reserve the coveted title for one special form of theoretical 
strategy, such as statistical procedure. But it is not obvious that the 
author has heeded his own warning, since he appears to set up his own 
exclusive ideal of the truly scientific, at least in the biological sciences, 
where the employment of ‘holistic’, non-mathematical concepts is 
strongly recommended. The motive for this legislative restriction on 
theory-makers seems to be the belief that theories of this kind are favour- 
able to the ‘religious valuation of nature’, ‘nature’ being defined to 
include ‘ everything from the structure of the atom to the composition of 
the galaxy, and from the non-filterable viruses to the saints and sages of 
mankind’. Precisely in what way an organic, non-mathematical theory 
about nature is connected with a religious attitude towards nature, is not 
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made clear. In what way is the proposition ‘ stars are like flowers ’ more 
closely related to ‘The Heavens declare the glory of God’ than is the 
proposition ‘E = Mc*’? If this question shows misunderstanding of the 
thesis presented, understanding is not assisted by sentences like the 
following: ‘ What it [the idea of teleology] suggests is that the ineffable 
whose presence we encounter in our moments of rapture is also discoverable 
in the texture of the universe as the nisus of its causality, the principle 
not only of its continuity but of its emergent novelty; and if so that 
ultimately process and reality, the time-space world and the eternal, 
express one and the same being.’ The historical chapters will be read with 
interest by historians of science. 
R. J. SprisBury. 


A Foundation of Ontology. A Critic?’ Analysis of Nicolai Hartmann. 
By Orro SamueEt. Philosophica: Library, New York, 1953. Pp. xv 
+155. $3.75. 


TuE author’s declared aim is to introduce the work of Nicolai Hartmann to 
Americans interested in philosophy. He confines himself in this book to 
Hartmann’s Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie, and alternates chapters of 
exposition with chapters of criticism. But unfortunately the author’s 
own manuscript was in German, and his somewhat oracular style—the 
kind of style which characterised Hartmann’s own writings rather less 
than most twentieth century French and German philosophy—has not 
been improved by its irritatingly slovenly translation. The printed text 
abounds with Teutonisms like “we go Kant’s combination of realism and 
idealism one better ” (p. 9) and ‘either does God exist . . . or he does not 
exist” (pp. 88-89), and the translator (Mr. Frank Gaynor) seems to be 
unaware that in philosophical parlance words like ‘‘ paradoxon ” (pp. 4 and 
66) and “chorism ”’ (p. 138) are German or Greek, not English. Most 
readers of Minp who seek a short introduction to Hartmann’s ontology 
will find Helmut Kuhn’s article in The Philosophical Quarterly of July, 1951 
much more intelligible. Yet it is not more penetrating. Mr. Samuel 
writes with insight, and it is a pity that his own grasp of English and of the 
idioms and vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon philosophy was insufficient for him 
to write the book himself in philosophical English. 

Hartmann’s attitude in ontology was more like Quine’s than like Plato’s. 
Roughly, if one may, for purposes of exposition, treat “existent” as a 
predicate, Hartmann was more interested in its extension (das Seiende) than 
in its intension (Sein). Mr. Samuel’s own interests lie more in the other 
direction, and he defends Heidegger against Hartmann’s attacks, criticising 
Hartmann for his “‘ natural science’ outlook. Indeed, he himself thinks 
that the profoundest study of being is what he calls “‘ meontology ’’, the 
study of not-being ; and, of course, so far as one does treat “‘ existent ” as 
a predicate in intension, there is a considerable point in this remark, which 
the author develops in his final chapter. But one cannot help thinking 
that someone who was himself more in sympathy with Hartmann’s tough- 
minded analyses would be more likely to succeed in interpreting Hartmann 
to Anglo-Saxon philosophers, among whom the critical attitude still tends 
to be commoner than the speculative. 

L. JonATHAN COHEN. 
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Existentialism and the Modern Predicament. By}¥.\H.\HErnemann, M.A., 
Ph.D. Adam & Charles Black, 1953. 18s. 


Tus book, though the chapters are not officially so clustered, consists of 
three parts: the first, a kind of Reflections on our Times, the second, 
essays in the light of those reflections on Kierkegaard, Husserl, Jaspers, 
Sartre, Marcel and Berdyaev (with obiter dicta about others), and the 
third, being suggestions towards an ‘ answer’ superior to that offered by 
the movement under discussion. 

In the opening section Mr. Heinemann announces his unwillingness to 
discount existentialism as meaningless, on the grounds of flaws in the 
simpliste theories of meaning by which the meaninglessness has been 
demonstrated ; he does not discuss here the fact that parts of existen- 
tialism have been found meaningless not in virtue of theories of meaning, 
but simply through unintelligibility, nor the possibility that in such cases 
the onus of proof of meaning lies on the obscure writer rather than the 
theorist of meaning. 

He proceeds to specify the feature of the modern world to which existen- 
tialism is an answer, naming it ‘alienation’. By this appears to be meant 
mainly, though not exclusively, certain notorious consequences of 
technological progress—accentuation of specialisation, the mechanisation 
and personal irrelevance of activities (both productive and others). 

Mr. Heinemann also draws his examples from the arts, (from what the 
Soviets would call Formalism) and from philosophy; and although 
certain ‘ logically ’ inspired philosophies would bear out his point at least 
in their intentions, he does not seem to notice that the dominant later 
‘linguistic’ school with its insistence on individual usages and their 
idiosyncracies is an example of the opposite tendency. Anyway, what is 
*‘ dehumanisation ’ and ‘ mechanisation ’ from one aspect, is the elimination 
of arbitrariness and chaos from another: one wonders whether the author 
gives his devil his due. There probably are things to be said about the 
social and intellectual impact of specialisation and working to rule, but one 
wonders whether it can be done so summarily and non-empirically. 

There is indeed a prima facie case for interpreting the existentialist 
movement thus: knowledge having become specialised and gimmick- 
ridden, a synopsis is called for to satisfy the need previously catered for 
by world-views of which practical knowledge was an integrated part. 
But the synopses are either unsatisfactory through their transitoriness, or 
frightening in their impersonality and implication of individual in- 
significance. Hence, by reaction to them, ersatz-weltansch arise 
which either consist of leg-pulling of the more pompous synoptic views, 
or concentrate on some alleged basic human experiences or reactions, to 
which we all have access irrespective of our philosophy, giving them 
usually moral and sometimes ontological import. 

Space does not allow me to sketch Mr. Heinemann’s interpretations of 
each of the writers in question; in general, the discussions are lively, 
almost conversational, but will not often serve as the initiations that appear 
to be required. 

Mr. Heinemann’s general verdict on the existentialists is, that whilst 
they are superior to the positivists, they nevertheless will‘not do, and he 
proposes an alternative ‘ philosophy of response’. It may well be unfair 
to criticise it as briefly sketched at the end of his book, as he indicates that 
this is merely a kind of preview of it. Its key slogan apparently (though 
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not its premiss) will be ‘respondeo, ergo sum’; the response envisaged 
will have sone affinities with the notion of stimulus-response psychology 
(though without materialisite implications) and with Professor Toynbee’s 
use of the term ; it is to provide a conceptual keystone for integrating not 
merely the various specialised sciences of man, but also ethics and religion 
in addition. 


ERNEST GELLNER. 
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IX.—NOTES 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9, are 
anxious to secure a copy of Minp No. 209, which is now out of stock, 
in order to complete a subscriber’s series. If the owner of an unwanted 
copy would send it to Miss J. Gow at Messrs. Nelson cost and postage 
would be refunded. 





THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
Fifty Pounds Prize Essay 


Tus Society for Psychical Research offers a prize of $140 for an essay on 
a subject which falls within its field. The essay may present original 
ideas or criticisms or describe a recent piece of experimental work, and 
should preferably not exceed 3,000 words. Entrants should submit their 
essays under a pseudonym, enclosing their name and address in a sealed 
envelope. Entries should be typewritten in double spacing on one side 
of the paper only, and must be submitted by 30 June 1955 to the Secretary, 
Society for Psychical Research, 31 Tavistock Square, London W.C. 1. 
The judges for the competition will be Dr. D. J. West, Professor H. H. 
Price, and Mr. Denys Parsons. The purpose of the competition is to 
encourage participation from people who are not experts in the field but 
who have some scientific or philosophical training. The entries will be 
judged on the basis of their importance in the present context of thought ; 
some familiarity with recent issues of, ¢.g. Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research, The Journal for Parapsychology, would therefore be 
desirable although membership of such organizations is not required. 





MIND ASSOCIATION 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. D, Massort, St. John’s College, Oxford, to whom 
the yearly subscription of sixteen shillings (payable in advance) should be 
sent. Cheques should be made payable to the Mind Association. Members 
may pay a Life Composition of £21 instead of the annual subscription. 
The annual subscription may be paid by Banker’s Order ; forms for this 
purpose can be obtained from the Hon. Treasurer. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive Minp gratis and post 
free, and (if of 3 years’ standing) are entitled to buy back numbers of 
both the Old and the New Series at half-price, if still in stock. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association is Professor Kart Brirron, 
Dept. of Philosophy, King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Members resident in U.S.A. may pay the subscription ($2.80) to the 
Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Professor B. Blanshard, Dept. of Phil., Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Those who join the Association after previously buying Minp direct 
from the publishers or through a bookseller are asked to inform the 
Treasurer of this (and of the name of the bookseller) when they join. 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 


A Colloquium organised by the British Council at Oxford from 
September 13th-25th, 1955. 


The Colloquium is intended to provide a meeting-ground for overseas 
professors and lecturers in Philosophy and their British colleagues. The 
theme of the Colloquium will be the development of British philosophical 
thought and the main issues pre-occupying British philosophers at the 
present day. It is generally felt that a gap exists between philosophical 
thought here and on the Continent, and one of the objects of the Colloquium 
is to assist towards bridging this gap. A successful course held at Cambridge 
in 1953 encouraged the British Council to embark upon a more ambitious 
undertaking this year, and it is hoped that philosophers from all over the 
world will participate in the Oxford Colloquium. The Director will be 
Mr. H. P. Grice, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

In order to ensure an intimate and informal atmosphere, membership 
of the Colloquium will be limited in size. This should encourage an easy 
and profitable exchange of views. The official proceedings will consist of 
two sessions daily (except for Sunday, 18th September, which will be a free 
day), one in the morning and one in the early evening. Each session will 
open with an address, talk or paper given by a member of the Sub-Faculty of 
Philosophy at Oxford or by a representative of some other British university. 
This address will be followed by a full discussion. The sessions will be 
occupied partly with recent development of British Philosophy and philo- 
sophical methods, and partly with illustrations of these methods in the 
treatment of particular philosophical questions. The range of topics will 
include problems in metaphysics, epistemology, and ethics ; philosophical 
problems of logic (though not technical questions in formal logic) will also 
be discussed. 

The members of the Colloquium will live in Brasenose College. Oppor- 
tunities will be found for informal and private philosophical discussions 
outside the organized sessions. Arrangements will be made to enable 
members to see something of the life and buildings of the University, and the 
programme wiil include the usual social activities. 

All enquiries about the Colloquium, including applications for member- 
ship, can be addressed to the nearest office of the British Council or to the 
Director of Courses Department, the British Council, 65 Davies Street, 
London, W.1. 

































